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Knowledge, Wisdom & Freedom 


Being a Speech made on November 26th, 1948, in the 
Priestley Hall, at the Centenary Celebrations of the 
building of the present Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds.* 


THE Rt. Hon. J. CHUTER EDE, M.P. 


T so happens that last Sunday I was in my own constituency of 

South Shields, where the Parish Church was celebrating the thirteen 

hundredth anniversary of its foundation. It was the first religious founda- 
tion that owed its origin to Hilda. 

That was 1300 years ago. We regard that period as the beginning 
of the emergence from the Dark Ages. In the 1300 years that have 
passed we have witnessed the steady growth of enlightened views and 
a growth of tolerance. 

When the late Lord Keynes was in America, he was asked if 
there had ever been a similar period in the history of the world to that 
which then held sway in Germany and, if so, how long it lasted and 
what it was called in history. He said there was such a period, it 
lasted for four, five, or six hundred years, and men called it the Dark 
Ages. 

Now, in the consideration of the problems that we have to talk 
over to-night, let us bear in mind that liberty has never been very wide- 
spread in the world, neither has any nation always or continuously sub- 
scribed to its tenets. ; 

If we take even the most glorious example of the plea for liberty 
in any tongue, Milton’s Areopagitica, we shall do well to remember 
that it was addressed to a Parliament that didn’t believe in its doctrines, 
had no intention of giving effect to them, and didn’t do so. The things 
for which we stand have only gained power in small parts of the world 
for comparatively short periods of time. They have always had to be 
jealously guarded, and the forces opposed to them have never been con- 
quered. They have sometimes been placed in temporary subjection. 

I say these somewhat melancholy words at the start, because we are 
apt to take for granted freedoms which have never been available for 
mankind except when mankind has been particularly vigilant and vigorous. 

Some few of us here to-night have memories which go back to the 
first Jubilee of Queen Victoria, which was a very different world in 
nearly every way from the world that we see to-day. No sixty years in 


_%* The Home Secretary spoke extempore. The speech was recorded in 
™ stenotype.—Ed 
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history, to my mind, has seen a greater change in knowledge than that 
sixty years. 

There were no motor cars. Why! three years later 1 was knocked 
down and run over by a penny-farthing bicycle. A child to-day who 
was run over by a penny-farthing would not feel injured, only insulted ! 

There was no radio. Men were living at the end of 60 years of 
peace, in the belief that what, judged by their standards was material 
prosperity, was assured, and that progress, as they understood it, would 
be continuous. They had no doubts; they were certain of everything. 
Just contrast that with the world to-day ! 

Since man walked erect on the earth he has envied the power of 
the birds to fly and, in the last half of this last 60 years, he has achieved 
that age-long ambition. He can now fly higher and faster than the birds. 
In fact he has just made this astounding achievement: flying the way 
the earth rotates he can fly quicker than the world beneath him is moving, 
with the astounding result that very soon he will arrive at his destination 
before he has left the point of departure, with goodness only knows 
what complications in people’s diaries and disarrangement of social 
events ! 

In the last years of the last century I saw more fortunate school- 
fellows receive a prize of the book Round the World in 80 Days, 
and saw them sit, goggle-eyed, reading it whilst the distributor of prizes 
was delivering the annual oration. I distribute prizes these days, (lt is 
the usual fate of those who didn’t win any themselves). I am quite 
certain if I gave a copy. of Round the World in 80 Days to any boy 
to-day, as soon as he saw the title he would throw it at me. He’s 
looking forward to the time when during the dinner hour he will be 
visiting foreign parts, and be back at school in the afternoon ! 

All these instances are amusing. They give some idea of the growth 
of knowledge and of man’s power over material things that have been 
achieved in one short lifetime. 

If those who were of man’s estate in 1887 had been told that this 
tremendous conquest of time and space could be made in so short a space 
of time, they would have believed, and on their philosophy they would 
have had the right to believe, that man’s happiness would be greater 
than ever before. Yet nearly all these achievements have added, not to 
man’s happiness, but to man’s anxieties. 

What might and should have been vehicles by which increased 
leisure and pleasure, in the highest sense of those words, could be 
brought to mankind have, in fact, brought just the reverse. Conquest of 
the air has meant that, for all mankind, there are fresh anxieties, fresh 
forebodings, and the mere coming together of the peoples of the world 
by the annihilation of time and space has meant that people dread one 
another more than they did before. It is clear, therefore, that mere 
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knowledge cannot be the final aim of what man seeks in the world. 
When I wound up the debate on the Second Reading of the 
Education Bill of 1944, I quoted the lines of Tennyson— 


““Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”” 
The last two words appeared in the first typescript for Hansard next 
morning as *‘But faster.’ When I complained to the editor of Hansard, 
he exclaimed, ‘“Well, you can’t expect shorthand writers to know any- 
thing of hymns.”’ 

Fortunately, as the poet knew, there is something higher than mere 
knowledge. He called it reverence. I think it is wisdom. Wisdom is 
the power to apply knowledge rightly. Knowledge, as we have seen, 
has grown tremendously, but it would appear that wisdom has not kept 
pace with it. We have, after all, by the vast extent to which knowledge 
has grown during our period, put a very great strain on the capacity of 
human beings to apply that knowledge rightly. 

1 wonder what our ancestors of 1887 would have thought of the 
tremendous power that the discovery of wireless and the use of the 
microphone have meant. In this we have a very good example of the 
way in which power over material things can be either harmful or 
beneficial, according to the use made of it. 

Could the great dictatorships, that have marked and marred the 
first half of this century, have been possible without the power of 
addressing mass audiences that the microphone has enabled men to have ? 
Just compare the ravings of the dictators over the microphone to 
audiences who were compelled to listen—sometimes ordered into the 
streets so that there should be no doubt about their listening—and the 
Christmas Day broadcasts of King George V and King George VI to 
their peoples in all quarters of the earth. Those examples give a very 
significant contrast, of the way in which knowledge and power can be 
abused or can be used. 

This modern world, enriched or bedevilled by the application of 
new knowledge, is the one in which we have to live. We have the 
responsibility of exercising in this world such influence as we happen 
to possess. 

Because of this | suggest that the present is one of the most critical, 
if not the most critical moment of all, in the history of the world. For, 
if we allow the worst to be made of man’s recent achievements, future 
generations may well be denied many of the opportunities for increased 
happiness in its highest sense, which the tremendous achievements of 
the last 60 years should mean for them. 
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I sometimes think in this connection of the Cabinet Meeting at 
which Lincoln announced ‘his determination to free the slaves. He was 
surrounded by men, some of whom were hostile, the rest of whom were 
sceptical, and seeing the looks of derision-and hesitation on their faces, 
he said to them, ““Gentlemen, none of us can escape history.”’ That is 
the position in which each one of us is to-day; we cannot escape history, 
for just as those few men in that room in Washington were faced with 
a great decision that was going to determine the future of their country 
and be a landmark in the story of civilisation, so we have to make 
great decisions which effect not merely our own country, but the future of 
all mankind. The decisions will be landmarks—whether of good or ill 
will depend upon our wisdom or lack of it. It is therefore essential that 
English Non-conformity, and particularly the members of Unitarian 
Churches, should realise the unique part that they can play and that they 
must play in the present crisis, if the world is to be saved from slipping 
back into what might well become a new Dark Age. 

If knowledge without wisdom be the distinguishing characteristic 
of our age, liberty can still easily be lost. It is only by the courage of 
applying our knowledge wisely that it can be maintained. 

Surely there can be nothing more depressing than to look on the 
continent of Europe and particularly on France. Would anyone in 1887 
have believed that France could have a Parliament in which the largest 
party was clerical and was likely if it was superseded at all in being 
the largest party, by one that might well be very little distinguishable 
from dictatorship > 

On the Continent one steadily sees nation after nation falling into 
groupings between two authoritarian conceptions of the State. Men, 
alarmed by the fear of a Communist dictatorship turn, not to a Liberal 
outlook, but to a Fascist dictatorship. | Confronted: with the choice 
which seems to lie between disorder and authority men choose to be 
the slaves of authority. Therefore we in this country, where freedom 
of discussion is still allowed, and where, in consequence, the Home 
Secretary is still abused by the extremists on both sides for allowing their 
opponents the gift of utterance and argument, have a special responsibility. 

I like neither Communism nor Fascism, but while they confine them- 
selves, or while they can be confined, to utterance and argument, my 
dislike gives me no right to suppress either. | ask those who ask me to 
suppress the arguments for both, to realise that that would be a double 
denial of the right of liberty. 

Those who ask for the suppression of views, other than those which 
advocate violence, should also realise that they are denying the spirit 
on which non-conformity has thrived in this country. 

For instance, I was asked to exclude the members of the Oxford 
Group Movement, so-called—that is what they call themselves. I have 
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been asked to exclude people of all sorts, merely because they hold an 
opinion that someone else doesn’t like. 

Tt would make Government easy for the Governors if one could do it, 
but Government does not exist for the Governors; Governments exist for 
the community as a whole. The appalling thing about these tendencies 
and claims for suppression is that they are the desire of one man or 
group of men to use the power of Government to deny the individuality 
of another man or group. 

I think four of the greatest lines of verse (some people tell me 
they are not poetry) are those written by James Russell Lowell in his 
poem on Miles Standish : 


**He had stiff knees, the Puritan, 
That were not good at bending. 
The homespun dignity of man 
He thought was worth defending.”’ 


Let us realise that what has been attacked in the first half of this 
century, has been just that ““homespun dignity of man.’ The right 
of a human being, merely because he is a human being, to be an 
individual, and to have the opportunity of thinking his own thoughts 
and living his own life, all the while he is doing no harm to his neighbours. 

When I was helping with the Education Bill, a very large number 
of people used to come to me and ask that there should be a State 
Religious Syllabus. I said, ‘“There was an Act of Uniformity passed 
in 1662 which I believe to have been a great mistake. It has always 
been used either in itself or in its spirit against me and all for which | 
stand, but I am not going, in 1944, to be so foolish as to abolish that Act 
of Uniformity, in order to have one of my own, to impose my views 
on those who forced their views on others.’’ There is nothing more 
deadly to the life of a nation or an individual than the attempt to secure 
Uniformity. There is, in fact, nothing that ruins unity more than efforts 
to secure Uniformity. Unity can only be obtained when, after the clash 
of opinions and the exercise of all reasonable influences, some solution 
is found for the moment, for no solution to human problems can last 
very long. But, in freedom, some solution is found that represents the 
best amalgam that can be obtained from men of goodwill. 

Therefore, when one faces the modern world with its problems, 
I sometimes think they are not really greater in magnitude than those of 
previous times. Their particular difficulty rests in the greater speed with 
which decisions now have to be made. After all, it wasn’t so very long 
ago—quite in historic times—that it took three months at least to get 
an order from London to India. Now, one can sit in a Cabinet room and, 
whilst one is considering a question, an answer from the other end of the 
world can be obtained. 
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In a world which has had the experiences that ours has had during 
recent years, all the things for which we have stood are, I believe, more 
important than they have ever been before. Particularly is it necessary 
to recognise that man has the right to have what Lowell called his ““home- 
spun dignity’’ secured. I hope it is clear from what I said at the 
opening of my remarks that, by themselves, the growth of knowledge 
and power over material things, will not enable us to maintain that outlook 
which gives man’s “‘homespun dignity’’ due recognition. 

There are those of course who think that it would be better if 
this knowledge hadn’t come, and if we, in some way or other, could 
cover it up. | recollect when | was an undergraduate hearing a sermon 
in which an old lady was satirised for saying of evolution that even if 
it were true, nothing should be done about it. Unfortunately, one cannot 
dispose of the difficulties that the growth of knowledge, coupled with 
lack of wisdom create, as easily as all that. 

The crisis which faces us is not so much material as moral. If our 
moral standards were sound we could rejoice in all new knowledge and 
power. The trouble is that moral standards have lost their validity with 
too many people because these standards have been tied up with views 
which modern knowledge has made incredible. 

That is particularly true of the problems that confront us in dealing 
with youth. I read the other day that a Headmaster of a residential 
school in this county had said to a conference of persons interested in 
education, that every member of his sixth Science Form was an atheist. 

It is a terrible strain to put on youth when, what he is offered in 
one classroom as the proof by which a great religious Teacher should be 
accepted is, in another room, demonstrated to be incredible. 

This great Church with which we are connected here this evening 
through, perhaps, its most distinguished Minister, was very closely linked 
with scientific development inthe world during that gloomy period when 
education was at its lowest ebb in the ancient universities and in the 
more respectable schools of the country. It was the dissenting academies 
that then enabled sound education and an enquiring mind to be maintained 
in this country. Therefore we can claim that we have some right to be 
heard on this particular issue. 

We have always believed that the pursuit of truth is the first duty 
of rational man, and that when truth is discovered it has to be recognised 
and applied—-moral truth as well as truth about physical things. We 
do not believe that the validity of the moral teachings of Jesus depend, 
for their validity, upon any extraordinary circumstances of his birth, or 
on any interference with natural law that in certain quarters it may be 
alleged. he had used. The moral teachings of Jesus, their guide to us 
as a course of conduct, depend upon the intrinsic truth to be found in 
them, and are to be accepted on that basis. 
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With the moral need that there is in the world, we risk the whole 
future when we have the greatest moral teachings lowered in the estimation 
of mankind by tying them up with incidents or with stories that men are 
compelled to reject as incredible. 

The search for truth may lead us to reject many things that are held 
in the physical world in very high esteem. Why! when I was studying 
physics in the years 1903 to 1905 the terms that were used were already 
beginning to change, and most of those which are now being taught in 
the same classrooms and laboratories hadn’t been invented. The pursuit 
of truth has been followed there. Consequently many theories and 
explanations that were then accepted have either been amended or rejected 
by the growth of knowledge that has come since. 

I believe that the same must be true of all our enquiries. We have 
to follow truth even along the precipice’s edge. 

One of the profoundest things that was ever said in that connection, 
I think, was the simple remark of John Robinson, the leader of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, ““The Lord hath yet more light and truth to break forth from 
His word.’’ His idea of God’s Word may have been more limited than 
ours, but wherever the enquiry of truth is faithfully pursued, God’s Word 
is to be discovered, and fresh light will in due time be found from it. 
It is by that light we can fittingly apply the truth broken forth. Finally, 
when we have by this truth and light achieved freedom from the shackles 
of the past, do let us remember that freedom from things is not our final 
aim for freedom. | sometimes think that Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms— 
all freedoms from—were less to be held to his credit than another state- 
ment that he made; that this age has a rendezvous with destiny. 

It is for this unexampled opportunity that freedom should fit us, so 
that man’s conquest of the material world may be under conscious collec- 
tive human guidance. Positive freedom is not universal anarchy for, in 
that, all freedom disappears. I hope many of you heard that wonderful 
broadcast by Field Marshal Slim on discipline a few Sundays ago in 
which he pointed out that the highest form of discipline was the imposition 
of self-restraint so that one’s own personality can achieve its fulfilment 
in loyal conjunction with others acting under similarly self-imposed restraint. 

Freedom from the shackles which bind us is not enough. Merely 
striking the shackles off others or helping others to strike shackles from 
themselves is not enough either. For still the question comes: having 
achieved freedom from enslavement of body, mind and soul, for what 
is that freedom to be used? My answer as a Unitarian is that it should be 
used with like-minded spirits to ensure that each new discovery in the 
search for truth and each new conquest over the material world shall be 
applied in the light of the two gteat commandments to establish God’s 
kingdom on earth. Thus will it prove to be freedom for the service of 


God and man. 
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The Faith of a Scientist 


Being an Address given on December 2nd, 1948, in the 
Priestley Hall, at the Centenary Celebrations of the 
building of the present Mill Hill Chapel at Leeds 


A. C. HARDY, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.* 


T IS indeed an honour to be asked to speak at the very place where, 

some 180 years ago, Joseph Priestley lived and worked: a giant in 
the Unitarian movement and equally a giant in the history of science. 
Few men have combined so actively a life of religion and of science as 
he did. Would that he were here to address you in the world of 
science of to-day ! 

Although I feel diffident, | must confess that I am really rather glad 
to speak, for I believe it is most important at the present time for 
biologists who are not materialists to say just why they are not. | believe 
there is nothing more urgent for the world to-day than a re-establishment 
of a philosophy which will enable men to embrace both a faith in the 
reality of religious experience and a faith in the findings of science. 

Anyone who thinks at all about other than trivial everyday things, 
must strive to arrive at a viewpoint from which all aspects of experience 
appear to be consistent with one another. Such a viewpoint is our 
philosophy. We must be unsettled and uncomfortable if we cannot 
arrive at such a harmony of experience. I am sure that to-day so many 
are intellectually bewildered. Science has made such progress that they 
have come to have a real faith in it. Then, when they hear some of the 
more vocal of our leading biologists proclaiming a mechanistic—a 
materialistic—interpretation of life, they find their faith in science in 
conflict with an intuition which speaks to them of spiritual reality. One 
or other must be an illusion. Which is it? I am sure that the answer 
to that question is far more important to mankind than the discovery of 
atomic power. 

Let me begin by briefly sketching the development of materialism 
and the mechanistic conception of life: that is, the conception that 
living things, including Man, are but machines—almost infinitely more 
complex than man-made machines, but nevertheless complete physico- 
chemical systems. 


* The author is a Fellow of Merton College and Linacre Professor of Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy, Oxford. He is President of Section D of the 
British Association this year.—Ed. 
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From the collapse of the culture of Ancient Greece up to the end 
of the 16th century, philosophy could hardly be distinguished from 
theology. A sure faith in spiritual reality dominated the western world. 
Then came the observations and experiments of Galileo and his successors 
to contradict many of the current theological ideas. Man began to need 
a more adequate philosophy; this need was met by the teachings of 
Descartes, who put forward that division of the Universe into the physical 
and the spiritual which has dominated western thought for so long. He 
believed in an almost independent physical universe and an almost indepen- 
dent spiritual one : the two making contact with one another only through 
a point in the brain of man. He considered the living body to be an 
elaborate piece of mechanism and regarded the animals as differing 
from man only in that they were without consciousness. 

Philosophy now became divided into two great branches. The one 
led towards materialism which came to regard human behaviour as well 
as animal behaviour as a purely physical action and to look upon 
consciousness in the brain of man as a mere ‘‘epiphenomenon’’—a kind 
of bye-product which reflects but does not influence behaviour. The 
other branch led in the opposite direction towards philosophical idealism. 

Since the time of Descartes the ideas of physical science have, 
until quite recently, fitted in with materialism. But, of course, it is 
the trend of ideas in biology—the study of living things—which has had 
most influence upon the development of the materialistic outlook. After 
the time of Descartes, biologists became divided into those who were 
mechanists, believing the organism to be simply a physico-chemical 
machine and those who were vitalists, believing that in the animal there 
was some non-material element—some vital principle at work. 

At first biology was mainly a descriptive science. Animals and 
plants were classified; their life, habits, and distribution were recorded 
in Natural History; anatomy and development were revealed in greater 
and greater detail as the microscope became more powerful and efficient. 
Physiology, the study of the working of the animal body, was at first also 
mainly presented in descriptive terms. 

Then biology began to become a more exact science by the applica- 
tion of the experimental method. More and more of the working of 
the body came to be understood in terms of physics and chemistry. 
Actions of the body, which had been thought by the vitalists to be 
dependent upon some separate life principle, were shown more and more 
to be governed by physical and chemical causes. By the middle of 
last century vitalism in biology was as good as dead. 

Then came the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859 
and before long the majority of the thinking world accepted the doctrine 
that the different kinds of plants and animals, including man, were not 
separately created, but evolved or modified in the course of time from 
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earlier forms. There was now no line to be drawn between man and 
animals. Far back at the other end of the process it seemed likely that 
no line could be drawn between the simplest form of life and some very 
complex chemical system. uA! 

Before Darwin’s time, ideas on evolution had been put forward 
without finding favour. It was Darwin’s and Wallace's simple 
explanation of the process, together with Darwin's great marshalling of 
evidence in its favour, that carried the day. The essence of their doctrine 
was, of course, the principle of natural selection. Animals tend to 
vary in all sorts of ways and some of these variations are inherited from 
one generation to another. Animals reproduce at such a rate that there 
is intense competition for available supplies of food—only a very small 
proportion can survive to maturity. Some varieties will be more successful 
in the struggle for life than others—they will tend to survive—to be, 
as we say, selected by nature—and so contribute more to posterity. 
The less efficient forms will tend to be eliminated and consequently 
appear less often in the ancestry of future generations. 

This ruthless automatic mechanism of natural selection which 
appeared to govern evolution, together with the fact that man clearly 
appeared to be evolved from the lower animals, seemed to show science 
deciding in favour of a philosophy of materialism. Many who revolted 
against such a doctrine, while convinced of the fact that evolution had 
taken place, clung to the earlier doctrine of Lamarck rather than accept 
Darwinism. 

Lamarck’s theory was that the form of animals became modified by 
their own strivings and exertions—that change of habit gave rise to new 
needs, that the fulfilment of these new needs led to the greater use of 
some parts of the body and disuse of others—that the body was thus 
developed or reduced in accordance with use and disuse and that such 
acquired modifications were handed on, if only in some small degree, 
to the next generation. Then, linked to Lamarckism came the sparkling 
ideas of Samuel Butler with his concept of a gradually developing sub- 
conscious racial memory handed on from generation to generation, 
converting newly-acquired habits into inherited instincts in the satis- 
faction of which the body became modified on Lamarckian lines. It 
is this conception we see shining forth in the philosophy of Bernard Shaw. 
It seemed the last hope of reconciling the intuitive faith in the spirit of 
man with the fact of evolution. Many, while recognising that Darwinian 
natural selection must play some part in evolution, perhaps a much bigger 
part in the lower forms, felt that some such neo-Lamarckian principle 
as Samuel Butler’s must be at work in the higher forms at least. 

But all the experiments that have been designed to demonstrate 
a Lamarckian effect appear to have failed. All the vast amount of 
genetical work of this half century—the application of Mendel’s laws— 
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the discovery of the physical basis of heredity—the particulate genes 
and their random mutations to produce the inherited variations which 
are the essentials of Darwin's theory—all this and much more that cannot 
be described in a few words has brought about the triumph of the doctrine 
of selection to-day. 

Again, there is a vast range of wonderful adaptations of animals— 
involying not only bodily structure but instinctive behaviour—which could 
only be produced by Darwinian selection. I refer to the remarkable 
instances where one animal obtains protection by mimicking in bodily 
structure and elaborate colour schemes some other object—often another 
living animal—and, in the latter case, mimicking it in its behaviour as 
well as in bodily form, as when a spider may mimic an ant by lifting up 
and moving its front legs exactly like the ant’s antennae. All these 
remarkable protective resemblances have meaning only if viewed from 
outside—at some distance from the animal. They could not have 
been produced on Lamarckian or Butlerian lines unless the animal could 
continually strive to modify itself in front of a mirror! If Lamarckism 
fails here, among the most remarkable cases of adaptation, we have 
no right to suppose it works in the other cases of adaptation and 
evolutionary change. 

The hereditary genes which are shown to govern the structure and 
instinctive behaviour of animals, now seem likely to be large and 
elaborately complex chemical molecules—and their change, the mutation 
which provides the variation upon which selection acts, appears likely to 
be due to a change in the pattern of arrangement of their atoms. These 
mutations can now be induced by irradiating the animals with X-rays 
and gamma-rays. 

To the majority of modern biologists, the outlook their science 
presents certainly appears to be a materialistic one. 

The great developments of physiology and genetics in this century 
are a brilliant achievement—but let us not be so dazzled by this brilliance 
that we expect and look for little more. Experimental biology has been 
proceeding for a relatively short time—it is less than a hundred years 
since Darwin published his views—and barely half a century since 
Mendel’s laws were rediscovered. Looking at it in perspective, doesn’t 
it seem rather impertinent to assume that we have solved the whole 
problem of life in this short time? Surely we should be cautious when 
we realise what a great change has come in this last half-century in the 
view of physicists regarding the nature of the physical universe through 
the enunciation of the principles of relativity and the quantum theory. 

When we hear biologists asserting the mechanistic view of life, 
let us realise that this is not an established scientific fact, it is simply 
their interpretation of the facts. Is it not possible that this mechanistic 
viewpoint is a warped judgment of men who have spent so much of 
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their life in studying animals or paris of~animals in the laboratory— 
instead of studying animals as a whole in their natural surroundings ? 
I believe it is. And I believe it is extremely damaging to civilisation to 
present this view as if it were a firmly-established part of science. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not deprecating the magnificent 
work that is being done in exploring the physical and chemical nature 
of living matter; this is all leading to a better understanding of life 
processes, and the more discoveries that can be made in this field the 
better. Nor do I wish to imply that those who undertake such work 
are always materialists; my colleague Dr. J. R. Baker, who now spends 
his research life in the investigation of the chemical nature of the 
living cell, is a leading Unitarian layman who has recently published an 
important exposure of the materialist’s position to which I should like to 
draw attention: “‘A Critique of Materialism’? (The Hibbert Journal, 
vol. xlv, pp. 31-37, 1946). . 

Let me now illustrate the attitude of the mechanistic biologist. 
Professor Hogben writes in his Principles of Animal Biology: 

“To interpret the phenomenon of living matter in the most 

economical terms we are driven to ask whether the properties of 
living matter are not manifestations of the same general principles 
which have been established in the realm of inanimate nature. This,’ 
he says, ‘‘is the ultimate goal of all biological enquiry.”’ 
And later he says: ““A piece of chalk or a motor cycle are 
examples of non-living matter. A frog or a University professor 
are examples of what is called living matter. Men and 
women are not such things as dreams are made of. ‘They are things 
you can see and touch just as truly as you can see, handle and touch 
a piece of chalk.”’ 

Then, after a chapter describing the seeing, handling, and touching. 
of animals in the laboratory, he ends by saying : 

““The belief naturally gains ground that the characteristic features 
of the things we call living differ in complexity rather than in kind 
from the processes of dead matter.” 

There is of course, no doubt that the laws of physics and chemistry 
hold good within the animal body as outside it; as we take it to bits 
in our analysis we find more and more remarkable mechanisms—more 
fascinating chemical interactions, yet of the same general type as those 
we find outside it. 

But who is there who has studied the behaviour of animals in 
nature who can honestly say that the animal as a whole is behaving like 
a purely automatic machine? Its whole behaviour is not as if it is 
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apparent directiveness of action is anything more than an illusion, brought 
about by the adaptive interaction and adjustment of countless patterns 
of nervous impulses determined in past evolution, is to label oneself a 
vitalist—and one, in the eyes of the modern mechanist, afflicted with a 
superstition. 

If on the one hand we, as laymen, believe what science has 
taught us, that man himself is a member of the animal kingdom, and yet 
on the other we have a conviction, as strong as any that science can 
give us, that we are creatures striving towards ends that lie before us, 
then I think it not unreasonable for us, as laymen, to say that the 
mechanistic interpretation is the less convincing of the two. 

If we look at history, that part of the evolutionary cavalcade to 
which we are nearest, we cannot help being struck by the fact that so 
many of the great movements and upheavals in human society have 
been idealistic ones. The wars of conflicting ideologies have been 
more bitter and violent than those fought for purely economic ends. 

Let us look again at the modern view of evolution, which as far 
as it goes, I fully accept. Chance variations are selected to bring about 
animals better and better adapted to their way of life. Man, by his 
selective breeding can alter the form of domestic animals to suit, within 
limits, his own desires; he selects those which the better suit his needs. 
] am now going to say something which might easily be misunderstood, 
and, perhaps, is dangerous to say. | am saying it only for the sake 
of the argument, and not advocating something I necessarily think 
desirable. What I want to say is this. No modern biologist would 
doubt that if we knew as much about the genetics of man as we do about 


‘the genetics of some animals, then, if mankind wished to control 


marriages by law, he could, by permitting some and prohibiting others, 
gradually, in the course of long periods of time, alter the human race. 
Medern biology points to that, not as something desirable or undesirable, 
but as a theoretical possibility. If that is in fact a logical deduction from 
the modem biological position, you will see where it must lead us. 
Evolution would now no longer be guided from outside the species by 
natural selection, but by the purposeful selection from within the organism 
itself. We would now see an organism guiding its own evolution towards 
an ideal of the future, whatever that might be decided to be. 

Purpose has come into the picture. Whether there is any purpose in 
the lower organisms, biology cannot say—any more than it can say 
whether or not animals are conscious. About two, at least, of the great- 
est attributes of life as we ourselves experience it—consciousness and 
sense of purpose—biology can say absolutely nothing. What right then 
has the mechanistic biologist to deny the validity of certain other 
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something in the Universe they feel to be greater than the personality of 
the individual self—the something they call God > The sense of the 
sacred has been at the heart of all the religions of the world. The sense 
of the momentary merging of the individual personality with this greater 
something has been the avowed experience of the mystics of all ages and 
countries. These are exceptional; but the sense of the sacred is as much 
a part of the natural history of Man as is sex, or his feeling of sex, but it 
is a part of natural history which has not yet become the subject of © 
science. Some people may think it right that biology as a science should 
confine itself to that marvellous extension of physics and chemistry that 
we call physiology. But if they wish so to limit biology let them not 
call it an entire science of life. 

There is: another more modern branch of biology which deals with 
animals and plants in nature, their inter-relationships and their behaviour 
in relation to their surroundings. This is Ecology; it is a science and 
not just descriptive natural history. Yet it is not simply an extension of 
physics and chemistry, although the mechanists may imagine that one 
day it will be. It stands on its own feet as a true science dealing with 
animals as living wholes. Just as molecules, atoms and electrons are 
the units of physical science, so living animals can be the units (the 
behaviour of which we can deal with just as legitimately by observation, 
experiment and statistical treatment) building up a biological science in 
its own right. 

In passing I would say that we may yet see Ecology throwing much 
new light on the process of evolution. The variations which are best 
suited to the habits of the animal may tend to survive in preference to 
those which do not give such full scope to the animal’s pattern of 
behaviour. This is the conception of organic selection of Baldwin and 
Lloyd Morgan which produces an effect similar to Lamarck’s but on 
Darwinian lines. The selection of variations by the organism itself, as 
opposed to the selection of other variations by its environment may well 
be a factor to. be reckoned with. The relative importance of the two forms 
of selection will only be disclosed by much more research into the 
habits of animals in nature. 

The putting forward of a completely mechanistic interpretation of 
life, as if it were'the only possible one that science can offer, is false; 
it is of course the only interpretation that physical science can offer. 
To proclaim as a dogma that the science of physics and chemistry as 
at present understood is the whole of science is sheer pretence. 

I repeat again my conviction that much of man’s unrest to-day is 
due to. the widespread intellectual acceptance of a materialistic 
philosophy which he believes to be supported by science, while his 
intuition cries out that it is false. I believe that these dogmatic assertions 
of the mechanists: are as damaging to the peace of mind of humanity 
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as was the belief in everyday miracles in the middle ages—and just as 
irrational. 

As I see it, the most pressing need in the world to-day—far more 
important than all the activities of research in physical science—is the 
establishment of a consistent philosophy that will embrace both the 
viewpoints of science and theology. Theology is not religion any more 
than biology is life. | But theology should strive to be a science of 
religion, as biology should be a science of life and not just the science 
of the physics and chemistry of living things. Theology was once 
thought to be the queen of the sciences—but there are now many 
theologies, and most of them are but rigid effigies of a queen long dead. 

The only theology that can mix with science is a progressive 
theology—such a progressive theology is that of Unitarianism. | believe 
that the summary report of the Commission of the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, published three years ago 
in a book entitled A Free Religious Faith,* may well turn out to be one 
of the really important documents of history. No doubt much of what 
is here expressed has long been held by Unitarians, but I believe that 
this clear concise summary, if widely circulated in pamphlet form, might 
well be the means of bringing about a revolution in religious thought. t 

This is a theology inspired with the attitude of science. It says 
such things as these—** We do not base our church life on the acceptance 
of particular creeds,"’ “‘We believe that Christians have not only the 
right, but the duty to be free to seek new truth wherever it may be 
found,”’ or again ‘“We cannot regard the New Testament as a final 
and infallible expression of Christianity, nor as a court of final appeal.” 
Together with this scientific outlook it is a theology ablaze with religious 
spirit. 

Because its faith is based upon spiritual experience it has no fear. It 
says 

““We welcome every discovery that scientists and others are 
making, even though they bring with them new problems, because 
we are confident that when these discoveries are fully understood 
they can result only in a deeper sense of awe and reverence and 
gratitude before the great mystery of life. We believe that religion 
exists that we may have life, and have it more abundantly.”’ 

It can stand firm against the attacks of those psychologists who 
maintain that Man's conception of God as a Being—a super-personality— 


%* The full report A Free Religious Faith Lindsey Press (3/6). The Summary 
piehe pred in pamphlet form under title A Free Religious Faiih in 
utline 6d. 


+ It will be clear to those who have read the full report that what I have 
said regarding evolution is not in agreement with some of the individual 
views expressed in some of the papers which follow the summary state- 
ment in the book. 
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is but a projection of our childhood fear and love relation to our parents, 
extended into adult life. It would not surprise or dismay me if there 
was much truth in this. If established it would not, to my mind, destroy 
the reality of spiritual experience—the reality of a spiritual Power in 
the Universe. It would simply mean that for this great truth, which we 
cannot understand, we have a simple childlike image: “‘Our Father 
which art in Heaven.’’ Much of religion may be shown to be linked with 
sex. The desire for self sacrifice and self abasement, so frequently 
found associated with a devotion to God, have merged again and again 
into the practice of self torture—as in the flagellants of the middle ages 
—a practice well-known, in the psychology of the abnormal, to be a 
sexual deviation. It should not alarm us if it is found that in some way 
the spiritual power of the Universe is linked with sex, which is, after 
all, perhaps the greatest force in the mechanism of organic evolution. 
If it should be so, it would not be so much the worse for the Spirit but 
so much the better for sex: that thing of love and beauty which has 
inspired the poets and artists, but which, in his weakness, Man has so 
often degraded and made base. There is still so much mystery in the 
Universe lying uncharted before us. Biology and psychology are but in 
their infancy with an almost endless time before them. No one in his 
senses can imagine that their findings up to date are the last word. The 
bringing together of biology, psychology and a progressive theology into 
one scheme of activity must bring a new light into the darkness. 

There is another matter on which I can only just touch. There has 
appeared over the horizon something which many scientists don’t like 
to look at. If someone tries to point it out to them they may say “‘No, no, 
you are mistaken, it isn’t there—it can’t be there—our doctrines say it 
is impossible.”’ | refer to telepathy—the communication of one mind with 
another by no known physical means. I believe that no one who 
examines the evidence with an unbiased mind can reject it, particularly ~ 
the evidence of the vast number of experiments of the last twenty years, 
and of that group of them which has passed successfully the statistical 
tests regarded as decisive when applied in normal scientific technique. 

Still more disturbing to materialism is the alleged experimental 
evidence recently obtained by at least two independent workers, of fore- 
knowledge of events which, at the time of the experiment, had not yet 
taken place and so were unknown to any living creature. 

Then there is the evidence—strong but perhaps not yet completely 
convincing—of ‘the survival of personality after bodily death. There 
have been men with great names in science who have been sufficiently 
convinced—such as Sir William Crooks, Alfred Russell Wallace (co- 
author with Darwin of Natural Selection), Sir William Barrett, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Lombroso, Flammarion, Driesch and others—men who 
risked their scientific reputation in investigating these claims. 
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Psychical research can no longer be dismissed with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a superior smile. It is significant that it is the philosophers 
more than the scientists who are taking an interest in these events which 
promise well to shatter the dogmas of the priests of materialism. The 
time has surely come for a vigorous analysis of these various phenomena 
by open-minded scientists on scientific lines. 

Let me quote briefly from the recent writings of two philosophers : 
C. D. Broad, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 
and H. H. Price, Wykeham Professor of Logic at Oxford. The quota- 
tions are taken from the forewords introducing respectively Nos. | and 2 
of the new journal Enquiry (1948). 


Professor Broad writes : 


“Telepathy, both simultaneous and precognitive, is mow an 
experimentally established fact, There is also ample evidence for the 
occurrence of sporadic telepathic hallucinations in connection with deaths, 
accidents, illnesses, and other crises. Finally, there is much excellent 
evidence which seems prima facie to suggest strongly that, in the case of 
some individuals, some part at least of the personality continues to exist 
and to function intelligently at any rate for some time after the death of 
the body. Now it is scarcely possible to reconcile with these facts the 
epiphenomenalist theory of mind and body, which is commonly and very 
reasonably assumed without question by most scientists and by many 
philosophers. These facts are therefore of the utmost philosophical 
importance.” 

Professor Price writes : 

*“A world in which telepathy and precognition are possible is not 
the ‘world of scientific materialism. There are many facts which suggest 
that human personality continues to exist after bodily death. The evidence 
is perhaps not yet conclusive. But at any rate it is there; and already 
we have to ask ourselves whether the survival hypothesis is not a simpler 
explanation of it than any alternative. 

“The time has surely come when these facts and these implications, 
which are so important for our whole outlook on the world, should be 
made known to a wider public.” 


The dogmas of materialism have never of course been a part of 
true science—they have been the doctrines of certain advocates, and if 
they are overthrown their place will not be taken by a return of the 
doctrines of pre-scientific theology. They can only be replaced by a 
theology or a philosophy, whichever you like to call it, that will change 
in the course of time, adapting itself to the new discoveries as true science 
does. 

Let us return to Joseph Priestley with whom we began. He discovered 
oxygen without knowing it; he demonstrated its properties of both making 
things burn more rapidly and of making animals more active. Yet he 
did not know it was the new gas oxygen—he went to his death believing 
in the soon-to-be-exploded phlogiston theory and called his great discovery 
dephlogisticated air. He had told Lavoisier of his experiments when he 
travelled to Paris with Lord Shelburne and it was Lavoisier who recognised 
it as a new gas and gave the world the real understanding both of 
combustion and animal respiration. So, perhaps, the things which to-day 
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we call telepathy, purpose, and even time, may be found to be some- 
thing very different to-morrow. But the Spirit of the Universe will 
remain to be an inspiration to Man by whatever name we like to call it. 
I believe we are at the dawn of a new Renaissance which will bring 
the world back to a new unified view of existence and a faith in spiritual 
reality which will match the faith of the middle ages, but one cleansed 
of superstition through the fire of science. 

I hope I have made it clear that I do not regard this conception of 
spiritual reality merely as an intellectual idea remote from everyday life. 
It is a dynamic faith, a faith in a spiritual power through a cultivation 
of the sense of the sacred and a frequent practice of communion with 
this Greater Power in the Universe through prayer. Not the petitionary 
prayer for the alteration of physical events such as rain or even personal 
safety, which | cannot help regarding as impertinent, but prayer to 
receive inspiration for a better way of living. Man throughout the ages 
has felt the force of this assistance, so beautifully expressed in the poetry 
of the ““Psalms of David.’’ The cultivation of this divine aid has 
largely lapsed because of the growing but false belief that Science points 
to a materialistic philosophy. Millions, | believe, are waiting craving 


for the light to dispel this materialism. Upnitarianism I believe can be the 
Torch. 


Christian Humanism 
S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


HE recent use of the term ‘*Christian Humanism,’” by the Bishop 

of Birmingham in his book on The Rise of Christianity, makes it 

desirable that the meaning of the term as a religious idea and ideal should 
be independently examined. 

We must first observe that there is a kind of Humanism which is 
alien to and opposed to the fundamental ideas of Christianity, although, 
strangely enough’ it has more than once been offered as an interpretation 
of “‘the essence of Christianity.’” It denies anything divine beyond man. 
Deity is completely identified with the immanent energies of humanity. 
If we speak of “‘God’’ at all, we must’ say that God is coming into 
existence in the evolution of man. ‘This is exactly the meaning of 
Atheism; nothing higher or better than human beings as they are is 
known, or can be known, to exist. ““Only man helps man; only man 
pities, only man cares, only man even tries to save.’” ‘Only man’’ is 
the watchword of Atheism. ? 


1 A critical consideration of this view of human life, in connection with the 
teachings of Auguste Comte and Karl Marx, will be found in the Appendix 
to Chapter ii, in Bearings of Psychology on Religion, by the present writer. 
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This is not a conclusion to be lightly taken up. It means that every 
ideal, every good we hope for or pursue, is nothing but an idea in our 
heads; that no greater good exists except such good as we have already 
attained; that all hopes and aims beyond this are only our ideas and 
perhaps only our dreams; and all the while the existence of such a 
creature as man, who can even dream such things, remains an inexplicable 
enigma in a meaningless universe. 

Christian Humanism makes the same affirmation as atheistic 
Humanism, but rejects the “‘only’’, the denial which makes it atheistic. 
Christian Humanism affirms a vital union between the divine and the 
human, in which God works, not with man as a tool, but through man 
as His offspring. It says: Show me any good, any truth, prevailing 
in this world, and I will show you human beings making it prevail, not 
as lone beings in an atheistic world, but with divine power behind their 
every high endeavour. The practical results of this belief, if it could 
really become a living belief and take hold on the souls of men’ would 
be vaster than we can conceive. It means that the Heavenly Father is 
present in the life of every one of us, unescapably present, the Life of 
all our life, the Light of all our seeing, able to flood every secret chamber 
of the soul with streams of purity and strength. 


What, then, is the distinctively Christian factor in this faith? The 
famous controversies of the fourth century about the nature of Jesus Christ 
were concerned not only with his deity; doctrines which denied the 
essential humanity of Jesus were denounced as heresies equally with 
doctrines which denied his essential deity. The men who made the 
Nicene creed in its original form were regarded as dangerous innovators. 
They were trying to bring together two different beliefs, in God as the 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth, and in Christ as the Saviour from 
sin. The innovation was not merely in holding the two beliefs together, 
but in the way in which they combined them. They insisted that the 
two beliefs are in their essence one: the saving power of Jesus is no 
power merely delegated to a creature—it is in itself the power of the 
almighty Creator of heaven and earth, “‘incarnate,’” embodied in flesh 
and blood in one supremely human life. 

Here is the principle of Christian Humanism. We are not con- 
cerned with the way in which it is stated and limited in the creed, in a 
form which plunged the eastern Church into a long period of disgraceful 
doctrinal strife. We are concerned with the principle of it—humanity 
in its essence one with deity. The power, and, if you will, the paradox, 
of Christian Humanism lies in this affirmation not of two names for the 
same thing but of two beings who are one in essence: God the Father, 


embodied in flesh and blood in Mankind, the son. 
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This is no ‘‘cheap and easy’” faith~with a merely visionary view 
of the actual condition of mankind to-day. Men are disheartened by 
the experiences of two world-wars, and with their appalling disclosure 
of blind hatred, cruelty, and destructiveness. Faith in any progress 
worth the name is dying away. Our ideas of what human personality is 
and means are miserably fragmentary and meagre. We are immature 
creatures, content with these ideas and yet dismayed by the trouble and 
torment they bring into personal experience and the confusion and strife 
they work in national life. But Christian humanism will have none of 
that blundering dogmatism offered in some quarters as the last word of 
**faith’’—a “‘faith’’ which feeds on vilification of human nature. If 
the soul of man were by its very nature incapable of ever being or be- 
coming in itself an organ of revelation and knowledge, it could never 
achieve the *‘faith’’ which the dogma demands. Nothing but sheer lack 
of historical imagination can have led some men to see in the actual 
condition of the world an example of the “‘sin’’ of the whole human race 
darker than any that the past reveals. Let a single example suffice. 
In the opening chapers of his great work The City of God St. Augustine 
speaks of the sack of Rome by the Goths (A.D. 410). The event had 
deeply moved the mind and imagination of the age. Many devout pagans, 
not unnaturally, attributed the calamity to the abandonment of the ancient 
gods through the influence of Christianity. In the course of his argument, 
he calls attention to the fact that the past history of the world reveals 
events no less tragic, indeed, more tragic, than the sack of Rome, long 
before the time of Christ. Christian humanism saves us from the darker 
meaning of Augustine's vision, of the cities of this world, by divine 
ordinance, for ever hostile to the City of God, which appears as a 
pilgrim among them. The “‘pilgrim City of God’’ is still seeking a 
home among the cities of this world; and the Word of the Eternal God 


is ‘‘made flesh’’ not only once in a distant age, but now and always. 
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Towards a Modern Cosmology 


R. F. RATTRAY, M.A., Ph.D. 


HE greatest revolution in human thought came with the discovery 
that the universe was not a small one consisting of three planes— 
Heaven above, Earth below it, and Hell beneath that—but that the 
Earth was a ball circling round a sun. Some of the implications of 
this revolution, although known, have even now not been faced. But 
this was followed by the discovery of evolution in its wider sense, of 
the fact that the universe was not created within six days a few thousand 
years ago, but has been evolving for thousands of millions of years, and 
that its magnitude is beyond our imagination. 

“Of the cosmos,’’ wrote R. L. Stevenson, “‘science reports many 
things and all of them appalling. Gravity sways the incommensurable 
suns and worlds. We behold space sown with rotatory islands, suns 
and worlds, the sherds and wrecks of systems; some, like the sun, still 
blazing; some, like the moon, stable in desolation. Our own rotatory 
island scuds through space with unimaginable speed, turning on its axis 
and circling round a sun ninety million miles away.” 

The universe is vast—-vast as we look both ways, to stellar space 
and to the microscopic. The Earth is to the universe as a speck of dust 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. According to Jeans, if we imagine the stars 
as grains of sand spread over England, they would make a 
layer hundreds of yards in depth: our Earth is one millionth of one 
such grain. None of the other “‘island universes’ is nearer to us than 
5,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles. Light from the nearest, travelling 
at 186,000 miles a second, has been 900,000 years on the journey. 
Light from one of the nebulae remotest from us has been 200,000,000 
years on the journey. Our sun with its planets is a member of the galactic 
system (Milky Way) and has an orbital motion of about 270 kilometres 
a second round the centre of this system: it takes 250 million years to 
complete a revolution round this centre. The total mass of the galaxy 
from which the pull originates is of the order of thousands of millions of 
suns like our own. One day a star approached too close to our sun. Huge 
tidal waves were set up in the sun, and parts of the sun were torn out of it. 
Having some angular momentum when they left the sun, they did not 
fall back into it again when the disturbing body receded, but rotated 
round it: these are the planets, of which the Earth is one. It was small 
enough to cool quickly. 

According to Eddington, 10?” atoms=body of a man; 10% times 
that number would make the mass of a star: i.e., man is physically a 
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mean in size between an atom and a star.. An atom is a million million 
times smaller than the smallest living thing. Each liver cell, for example, 
is composed of 300 billion atoms. Yet an atom is a universe in itself. 

Not only is there the vastness of space, there is also the vastness of 
time. The minimum age of the solar system is not less than 7,000,000,000 
years : one estimate is a million million years. The age of the solid 
Earth is not less than 2,000,000,000 years (the Pacific Ocean may 
cover the hole left when, by enormous tidal forces, the moon was torn 
out of our cooling planet). The Earth produced life commonly recognised 
as such 1,200,000,000 years ago. Some units of it became independent 
and immortal. One split into millions. Some cohered into one, which 
died, but might reproduce itself. Fecundity was everywhere it could 
be and vast preying of beings on each other. There came the miracles 
of smell, of hearing, of the projection of sound, of memory. Mammals 
are 160,000,000 years old; birds, 120,000,000. Modern types like 
horses and the man-like apes are 50,000,000 years old; and man 
1,000,000. In a cinema film of the 1,200,000,000 years of life 
(commonly recognised as such) on the Earth, consisting of twelve reels, 
each lasting one hour, man would not appear until the last minute, and 
our direct ancestors would make their entry less than a second from the 
end of the picture. Within human history, the pre-history of man covers 
more than 99% of all human history in chronological extent. If the whole 
of human history is equated with a day, the first permanent settlements 
begin a few minutes before the end of it. Man is 200 times older than 
his civilisation. 

Life as commonly recognised is able to exist only in the sea, within 
little more than inches below the surface of land, within a very limited 
range in the air, of the Earth. Within these limitations of habitat, life 
is marked by fecundity. The number of generic and subgeneric names 
which were given to animals from 1758 till 1935 was 250,000. Of 
insects some 750,000 have been named, and over 1,000 species are added 
each year. 

The course of evolution has generally been downward. The majority 
of species have degenerated or become extinct or have lost many of their 
functions. Hippidion, the Pleistocene horse of South America, developed 
virtually to the form of the horse as we know it and then became extinct. 
The history of civilisation is a series of plateaux—rapid rise, a slightly 
upward inclined plane, rapid fall. 

As to the size of the human race in relation to the Earth—four-fifths 
of the world’s population inhabit only one-fifth of the soil. All Earth’s 
2,000 millions could find standing room on the Isle of Wight. 
Packed cubically, their box would measure only half-a-mile each way. 

How have things come into existence? Most people are content 
with the answer, ‘“By evolution."” What is evolution? Anaximander, 
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in the middle of the 6th century B.C., maintained that things had changed 
enormously in the course of long ages and were still changing; that living 
things were under the necessity of adapting themselves to their environ- 
ment or perishing; that the first animals were produced in moisture and, 
when they came to land, modified their way of life; that man in the 
beginning resembled a fish—that man must be descended from an animal 
of a different species. Anaxagoras held that mind rules over living things 
and the whole evolution of the natural world, and that the mind of the 
universe is the same in kind as the human mind. Empedaocles taught 
that the Earth, when it was younger, had produced a much greater variety 
of living things and that living things survived by developing craft enough 
or courage or speed. Aristotle accepted the doctrine that there was 
discernible a rising scale of organization and insisted that in the immature 
living organism there is a complicated form waiting to be developed. 
Among the Arabs, in the 12th century, ibn-Rush, Averroes, taught 
panpsychism. There was mind animating the whole of nature. This 
found expression in different individual forms. There was thus continuous 
creation, renewed every instant in a constantly changing world. After 
the Renaissance the idea of the rising scale of life was revived and the 
idea of the transmutation of species. Kant worked out a full theory of 
evolution. Buffon, Erasmus Darwin (grandfather of Charles) and 
Lamarck successively produced the theory of evolution based on the view 
that living beings could react to environment and develop new powers 
which could be inherited. A series of teachers in the first half of the 
19th century maintained the theory of evolution. It was Charles Darwin 
who with immense industry accumulated a vast number of facts in favour 
of evolution and got it accepted widely. His own contribution to the 
theory was his stress on natural selection, which is, of course, that, as 
man can produce new forms of life by selecting parent organisms, so 
new forms of life have been produced by death eliminating potential 
parents, and in this sense “‘selecting’’ the parents that have remained 
and functioned. 

What was the difference between Charles Darwin's exposition of 
evolution and that of his predecessors, commonly called the Lamarckian > 
This can be best shown by considering the famous issue: How did the 
giraffe get its neck? It is common to both views that the giraffe once 
upon a time had ancestors with short necks, something like antelopes. 
The “‘Lamarckian’’ view is that these antelopes saw that the higher 
leaves on bushes were better and kept stretching to get higher leaves, and 
that in the course of generations this continued exercise of the neck led 
to offspring being born with necks which in the course of time became 
longer and longer until they reached a working maximum. To account 
for the giraffe’s neck the theory of natural selection requires the following 
suppositions. Going back to the antelopes, it must be supposed that they 
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found themselves in an environment in which the accident of antelopes 
being born with slightly longer necks had survival value, i.e., that such 
antelopes as did not happen to be born with slightly longer necks died 
before they could produce offspring. It is well-nigh incredible that this 
could have been the case. But suppose such an environment did occur. 
We must then suppose that these antelopes found themselves repeatedly 
in an environment in which the accident of being born with slightly longer 
necks had survival value. _It is even less credible that this could have 
been the case. 

The issue has been stated thus simply: ‘Do animals grow into 
conformity with their surroundings because their fathers and mothers take 
pains, or because their uncles and aunts go away?” 

Natural selection accounts for loss and accumulation of characters 
(how far it does so is in dispute), but for the origin of characters, to 
speak of ‘“‘variation,’’ ‘‘differentiation,’’ “‘mutation,’’ or the like, is 
merely to refer to the fact, not to explain it. No explanation whatsoever 
is offered of how the changes came into existence. Now we are in 
evolution, and ihe clue lies in how we develop a new capability. When 
we examine this, we encounter what Mr. Aldous Huxley has called 
‘‘physiological intelligence.’’ This means that all cells have their own 
intelligence, organised and, although subconscious to the conscious mind, 
capable of co-operation with desires in the conscious mind. By repeating 
actions found successful, we memorise them until they become sub- 
conscious and epitomised, and can be eventually inherited. 

Why are new organs not produced nowadays? The answer is that 
if any organism reaches a condition of satisfaction with its powers and 
just continues to operate those it has already acquired, it does not develop 
new ones. The great turning-point in human history in this respect was 
that. man became man by using and inventing tools outside his body 
and this turned out to be so satisfactory that he has produced no new 
visible organs, but has developed his nervous system in systems of controls. 

Living things in their structure and functionings reveal intelligence 
that altogether transcends that of the mind of the living thing concerned. 
Intelligence is in the world, and when entities try to solve their problems 
of existing and seek satisfactions, they draw upon it subconsciously. 

In the past a number of philosophers came to the conclusion that 
we must come to think of the “‘inanimate’’ as in some sense animate. 
The theory of evolution greatly strengthened this view. 

The universe consists of energy. ‘The creative principle is within 
the energy. Energy itself can be purposive, as Professor Wood Jones 
has argued. And A. M. Fairburn declared that *“What is energy in 
nature, is reason and will in man.’’ 

Modern man has shame in the incongruities between the retained 
and indispensable structures and functionings of primitive life and the 
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higher strata of his experience: among the former are defecation, 
urination, the juxtaposition of the sex-organs to the organs of these 
functionings’, sex, hair on the body, sweat, parts of the body that are 
unaesthetic”. There are the instincts to self-preservation at any cost, even 
dishonourable, to power and so on. Incongruity between such primitive 
things and the higher developments of man is what is meant by “‘sin,”” 
which has occupied so much thought, and which has conjured up the 
figures of devils and the idea of temptation. 

“There was a moral government of the world before man came 
near it}—a moral government suited to the capacities of the governed, 
and which, unperceived by them, has laid fast the foundations of courage, 
endurance and cunning. It laid them so fast that they became more 
and more hereditary. Horace says well fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 
This rule held even in the geological period: good ichthyosauri begat 
good ichthyosauri and would have gone on doing so to the present time, 
had not better creatures been begetting better.*’” Mr. Bernard Shaw 
pointed out long ago that to think of the “‘passions’’ as only the lower 
instincts, does far less than justice. There are people born with passions 
for truth, goodness and beauty, and these passions can be stronger than 
the lower ones. 

““Thought is a passion like any other passion, except that it is a 
growing necessity of evolving life instead of, like sex passion, a 
receding one which already produces reactions of disgust and counter 
passions of chastity.’ 

Mr. Shaw, while still a youthful student of art, became aware of the 
““dawn of the moral passion.” In our teens many of us are aware of 
this. The moral experience is a fact of experience as much as any other 
fact of experience, and the moral experience refuses to let us accept things 
that are wrong, no matter how long-standing they may be or supported 
by no matter how big a majority. “‘Few people,’’ wrote Thomas Hardy, 
“seem to perceive fully as yet that the most far-reaching consequence of 
the establishment of the common origin of all species is ethical; that it 
logically involves a readjustment of altruistic morals by enlarging the 
application of what has been called the Golden Rule from the area of 
mere mankind to the whole animal kingdom.’’ We are discovering in 


-1 Augustine wrote, “Intra faeces et urinam nascimur.”’ This is part explana- 
tion of sex asceticism. 

2 Shaw has said that functions developed before speech was invented should 
be dealt with in silence. Stevenson confessed, “‘The prim, obliterated face 
of iife, and the broad, bawdy and orgiastic—or maenadic—foundations, 
form a spectacle to select baht reconciles ine.» The! ‘two strata have 
been distinguished as night consciousness and day consciousness. 

3 **There is a moral or metaphysical part of Nature as well as a physical. 
Were it possible to break that link humanity would suffer a damage that 
might brutalize it and sink the human race into a lower grade of 
degradation than any into which it has fallen.""—Sidgwick. 

4 Samuel Butler, Lucubratio Ebria, 1865. 5 Back to Methuselah. 
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the practical affairs of international politics that the world cannot get 
on unless there is morality higher than any state, no matter how large and 
powerful that state may be. 

Quantity has no absolute validity in terms of value: it is quality 
alone that has validity in terms of value; and this is the clue to the 
universe. The higher in quality, the nearer to the eternal. The universe 
consists of an infinite number of centres of feeling and striving. All 
experience is relative to these centres, but, although we have no absolute 
knowledge, we have knowledge of the absolute—truth, goodness and 
beauty. ‘“Truth,’’ wrote H. G. Wells, “‘is the remotest of mistresses. 


She hides in strange places, she is attained by tortuous and laborious roads, _ 


but she is always there. Win to her and she will not fail you; 
She is yours and mankind’s for ever. She is reality, the only reality 
1 have found in this strange disorder of existence. She will not 
sulk with you or misunderstand you or cheat you of your reward. 
You cannot change her by advertisement or clamour, or stifle 
her in vulgarities. Things grow under your hands when you serve her, 
things that are permanent as nothing else is permanent.’” The same is 
true of goodness and beauty. Progress or decline takes place precisely 
in proportion as centres of feeling and striving attain these values and 
live them, or fail to do so. Therefore, the centres of feeling and striving 
are at an enormous variety of different states of development, some 
progressing and many declining. One cannot think oneself into reality 
except so far as to see that one can only live oneself into it. The only 
way to get a better world is by people being better. The seeds of the 
church are the heretics of the values. They decline to embrace the 
prevailing creeds, social, political, religious. They reject any attempt 
to bind them to a specification for their ultimate achievements. 
Il se forme une république d’ esprits cultivés. 

The views given above have been arrived at quite independently. 
It is, therefore, interesting to note how much of them is to be found in 
our common religious teaching. A thousand years are as yesterday; the 
nations are as the small dust of the balance and the isles are a very little 
thing. The parable of the talents is true. It is true that broad is the 
way that leads to destruction and many find it, and narrow is the way 
that leads to eternal life and few find it. Hosmer was nght in his 
great hymn, ‘Go not, my soul, in search of Him, thou wilt not find Him 
there... .'’ The kingdom of God is within, waiting to be revealed by 
the sons of God. ‘I believe in the communion of souls,. in the ecclesia 
invisible. The way to find eternal life is to love truth, goodness and 
beauty (who are God) with all our heart and soul and strength and mind, 
and to work for the common good. If we thus seek first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, all other things will be added to us. 


a 
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God: Omnipotent or Developing 
JOHN HINKINS, M.A. 


OD is a subject that we could spend a life-time in discussing. 

It is one that we have been discussing with ourselves and with 

others since we have been in possession of intelligence or anything 

approaching it. There are, however, two aspects of the approved 

doctrine of God which, as it were, nag at me; they are continually 

demanding attention. The first is the teaching of God’s omnipotence. 

Omniscience and omnipresence are also ascribed to Him, but there is 
not such frequent reference to these in hymns and services.* 

About twenty years ago | was travelling in company with two 
ministers senior to me. They were not only senior, but were in enjoy- 
ment of higher reputation; they were of the order of those whose 
photographs were on sale. A mild theological discussion arose, and 
both my companions agreed that he who doubted the omnipotence of 
God was at least of doubtful sanity. I shrank into my shell, but here 
1 am creeping out of it again, not so much to make definite denial as to 
assert the reasonableness of questioning. 

If the closed definition of God contains the attribute of omnipotence, 
then, inevitably, one who questions omnipotence, questions the existence 
of God. 

In the time of my study of logic there was something reputed 
to be a joke going the rounds. As I remember, it went like this: 
Earlier logicians had proved syllogistically that all swans were white, 
then someone went and _inconsiderately discovered a black swan. 
Presumably scientists decide what is a swan and what is not a swan; 
they evidently decided to call this particular black bird a swan in 
spite of the logicians. Whatever the bird had been called, it would 
have remained a fact, and | am assuming that God remains a fact even 
if He does not fit in with the definition formulated by logical theologians. 

This seeming obligation to think of God as omnipotent and at the 
same time to think of Him as love is a burden upon many minds. It has 
interested me for many years to observe under what different circumstances 
different people awake to the difficulty. There are some who are not 
troubled by wars or pestilence, as long as these keep their distance, 


* In Orders of Worship with eight services; twenty five prayers begin with 
“Almighty God.” 
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but when disaster smashes into their own homes they cry aloud; on 
the other hand, there are those who certainly have been shaken in 
faith by the two wars—shaken, not because of their merely personal 
discomfort, but because of the magnitude of the forces of evil. My 
latest recruit to the troubled ones is a lady who, in the theological sense, 
survived personal trouble and the wars, but who cannot see what 
Almighty God is doing to allow a recent gruesome murder of a child. 
And this lady forestalled what she anticipated would be my answer 
with the words: ‘‘I know all that about God giving men freedom, 
but somehow in this case, it does not satisfy me.” 

I cannot say that the reply ‘‘man is free’” satisfies me either. The 
freedom of man on the one hand is exceedingly circumscribed, and on the 
other hand, one individual's freedom frequently implies the bondage 
of another. Still, there is a glimmer of light, a promise of solution of 
problems at least in the acknowledgment that not even omnipotence 
could grant man freedom and at the same time deprive him of the power 
to sin. Yet, if we acknowledge so much, are there not further considera- 
tions ? Sin is not in vacuo. There is always a victim. If sin be sin, the 
effect upon the victim is not in accord with the will of God. Neither 
is it in accord with the will of good men. Good men would, if they 
could, abolish cruelty to animals, cruelty to children, and so on; they 
hasten to rescue if rescue be possible; where it is impossible they would 
bring ease and remedy. How shall we interpret these things? Does 
God attempt rescue, ease and remedy through good men, and if they 
fail does He fail ? 

A quotation from John Hadham’s little book Good God (page 16) 
has some relevance to what | have been saying and provides a transition 
to the next stage. “‘I have a pond in my rock garden, and all the mistakes 
I made through ignorance of the co-operative scheme of creation provided 
me with an admirable example of this quality of God’s. I needed water 
plants to give off oxygen for the fish to breathe, and the plants in turn 
consumed the carbon dioxide given off by the fish. Then my pond 
got very foul and green. However, God, through the medium of the 
London Aquatic Company, provided for that. He had skilfully per- 
suaded a certain kind of snail that this horrid green was a delectable 
delicacy.’’ There is no need to finish the story of the pond; we shall 
just note that God worked through the medium of the London Aquatic 
Company. But every pond needing the attention of the London Aquatic 
Company does not get it. The “‘co-operative scheme’’ of creation does 
not always operate. Is not the impression left that God is aiming at 
something which he does not always achieve ? 

Hadham spoke of co-operation. Some of our own (Unitarian and 
Free Christian) writers are fonder of the simile of harmony. “‘The 
doctrine of a creator is one that is necessary to account for, or rather 
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to emphasise, our appreciation of the fact that the world is an artistic 
whole, a harmony, a vital organism with nothing in it that is haphazard 
or meaningless, a rational system.’’ So wrote Dr. Thackray in his 
Revelation of God in Nature and Man.* Stanley Mellor had written 
earlier, ““Religion leaps over the apparent contradictions of finite exist- 
ence, jumps to the conclusion that all contradictions are really resolved 
in unity and harmony.’’+ Co-operation! Harmony! Let us pass with 
just a word the efforts to minimise the problem of suffering in the sub- 
human species. The lower animals cannot feel as we feel, and if they 
do feel acutely the pain passes away so quickly that it does not really 
matter. W.R. Matthews helps me along as I grope, ‘“The suffering 
of animals has doubtless been exaggerated by sentimentalists who trans- 
fer, in the childish manner, human feelings to sub-human beings; but 
when every deduction has been made and rhetoric discounted, there 
remains the sombre truth that the development of species and the process 
of evolution itself are bound up with the struggle for existence and the 
preying of creatures one upon another. The pain involved in this is, 
perhaps, less a problem to the sensitive mind than the impression that 
‘nature’ is indifferent to human values and that its business is conducted 
on principles which are almost the opposite of our conceptions of good.’’** 

So I proceed from the question of suffering to that of co-operation 
and harmony. Are our ears attuned so that we catch only harmony in 
the tones emitted by the grassy meadow, the sandy desert; the gently- 
flowing stream, Fraser River and Yellow River in flood; the peaceful 
field and the volcano in eruption? More particularly: Is harmony or 
co-operation the right word to use of the gardener’s spraying of his rose 
bushes and the organised campaign against the Colorado beetle? If it 
is true that there is nothing in the universe haphazard or meaningless, 
why do men go to so much trouble to check and destroy so much of its 
abundant life? Does Dr. Thackray’s argument stand on its head? 
Is it contended that the cosmos is a great harmony because the omnipo- 
tence of God has already been assumed? W. R. Matthews admits 
that, to his ear at least, there are disharmonies. The general considera- 
tions, he says, “‘that the best possible world must include within it the 
possibility of hardship and difficulty and the opportunity of moral evil, 
do not, of course, in any full measure solve the problem of evil. We 
may still ask questions to which there are no conclusive answers. We 
may wonder, perhaps, whether the amount of suffering in the world is 
not more than is necessary for its higher ends, and we may point to 
instances of pain which seem to have no possible spiritual purpose.’’t 
Then he says of these problems that they are in their nature insoluble 


*P. 55. (1946). 
+ Religion as affected by Modern Science and Philosophy p. 18. 
*%* God in Christian Thought and Experience pp. 244-245. Ps Ibid p. 238. 
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by us. My query here is whether they are made insoluble by the 
assumption of omnipotence. From the same writer | quote the com- 
forting sentence, ‘‘It is-obvious that a belief which fell short of the 
strictly logical definition of the literal meaning of ‘omnipotence’ might 
satisfy the requirements of religion.” Much may depend upon what 
we mean by “‘omnipotence’’. Perhaps you would like to enjoy 
yourselves with that question. The statement “‘No god dare wrong 
a worm’” has been in my mind throughout. 

Psychology and God, by L. W. Grensted, has these relevant 
sentences: ‘‘. . . to speak of God negatively as infinite, ineffable, 
impassible, or positively as omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, is to 
involve theology in a use of words each one of which is too vast for 
human thought and too indefinite for the elusive reality which it strives 
to grasp.’ . . . ‘'We do not at last want a Reality but a God. We do 
not want to know that He is almighty, but that He is strong to help us. 
We do not want to know that He is omnipresent, but that He is at our 
side.’’* 

My first question was, “Is God Omnipotent?’’ My second is, 
**‘Does God develop >’’ Here again, | apparently run the risk of being 
certified. ‘‘It has been suggested,’’ says Basil Viney,t ““by some recent 
writers that God himself may be subject to growth. They argue that 
if he is experimenting and learning, we can more easily account for the 
imperfections in nature. Some limiting condition in the nature of things 
there may be-—but a God who is growing is no God at all, and quite 
inadequate as an explanation of the upward movement. This is really 
a grotesque variety of materialism, in which unaided matter gives rise 
not merely to man but to God.’’ And elsewhere it is contended that 
the religious consciousness admits only of an unchanging God, of a God 
perfect, not only in character, but in accomplishment. It is, of course, 
this perfection in achievement that I would say is open to question. 

Traditional orthodoxy has, in particular, proclaimed the change- 
lessness of God. But, traditional orthodoxy has also accepted the view 
that God created the world in six days out of nothing, that the first man 
upset God’s intentions, that God was so disappointed with mankind as 
a whole that He destroyed the race, that He chose a peculiar people 
which did not rise to His expectation, and that He had to contrive a 
‘scheme of salvation’’ even for a section of humanity. How could all 
these experiences leave even God unchanged in every sense? Let us 
stress the first point. In Arian terms, ‘“There was when it (creation) 
was not.’ Is there, or could there be, no difference at all between 
God without creation and God with creation accomplished. Is there 
no change in outlook, no development in feeling, no new experience ? 


* p. 246. 
+ The Revelation of God in Nature and Humanity. pp 32, 33. 
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The same questions can be asked concerning the Flood and the 
selection of a peculiar people and with yet more intensity concerning 
the plan or scheme of salvation. Let it be assumed that the Son was 
begotten from Eternity, it is still stressed that the incarnation, crucifixion, 
resurrection were historical events. It is surely not necessary to offer 
supporting quotations, but here is a decisive one from Dr. Forsyth’s 
The Work of Christ, **The Church is precious, not in itself, but because 
of God’s purpose with it. It is there because of what God has done 
for it. It is there, more particularly, because of what Christ has done 
and done in history.’** One tremendous act after another God has 
performed. Can God remain the same in every possible sense after 
the performance ? 

At this point I think it desirable to make comments on the subject 
of time. Without pretending to have understood Bergson, Einstein, 
and Alexander, I can say what my resulting thought is. Change is 
concomitant with life; time is concomitant with change. There is no 
life without time. One who dreams of being beyond Time, really 
dreams of being dead, i.e., non-existent. 

““When the trumpet of the Lord shall sound, 
And time shall be no more, 
And the morning breaks eternal, bright and fair; 
When the saved of earth shall gather 
Over on the other shore, 
And when the roll is called up yonder, I'll be there.”” 
It would be lack of mercy to ask the singers of this popular hymn to 
consider the space-time unity and ask how they expected that there 
could be a ““There’” if there is to be no ““Then.”’ We are here really 
concerned with the more elementary question, can any trumpet sound 
or any roll be called if there is no time for the sounding and calling? 
An eternal morning must be a queer thing. [| quote again, “‘Any 
doctrine of God which places him above time in a sense that he is not 
interested in human experience is fatal to religion.’’t 

It is admitted again by our preceptors that God is not only interested 
in human experience, but that there is a divine experience. In this 
divine experience again it is sometimes admitted that there may be an 
element of surprise. In particular He was surprised at the stiff-neckedness 
of the chosen people. That is scarcely an example that I should choose 
- but it is interesting that one can write so and yet declare that God does 
not develop. Surprise surely makes some change in the being who is 
surprised. To mention John Hadham again: this author speaks of 
God’s difficulties in effecting an atonement, of God’s launching upon 


* The Work of Christ p. 4. 
+ W. R. Matthews God in Christian Thought and Experience. p. 255. 
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the most extraordinary adventures in history in what we call the year 
4 B.c. Then he has a most arresting sentence, “‘It must have been a 
fascinating task for God to arrange his own growing-up.’* I gather 
up some of the admissions: God creates, God has experience, God can 
be surprised, God plans, God takes risks, and God launches out upon 
adventure—and he does all this without any sort of change, any sort 
of development in Himself! Can these things be reconciled ? 

I had occasion to refer to those who can believe that God created 
the world in six days. Let us now turn to those, who surely constitute 
the majority to-day, who think of creation as a continuous process. For 
them everything within the cosmos changes and develops. But we have 
been already warned (Matthews, p. 204): ‘‘There is perhaps a danger 
that the doctrine of continuous creation may give some support to the 
belief that God himself develops.’’ Is it not more than a danger? God 
is immanent in this changing developing universe. The life of it is 
His life. Yet the life of which He is the life develops. But He does 
not. Somewhere I came across an argument that although the parts of 
the universe changed, it did not follow that the whole changed. This 
is parallel to the argument that although creation develops, God does not 
develop. I admit my incapacity to understand how parts of an organic 
whole can change without there being some change in the whole. 

When I was listening to Dr. Forsyth day after day my spirit 
would suffer unusual depression when he spoke of the “‘finished work”’ 
of Christ. Dr. Forsyth believed in the Devil. What Christ had done 
was not the killing of the Devil outright, but the delivering of a mortal 
wound. The Devil was not dead, but dying. There was an organised 
kingdom of evil; this kingdom of evil had been overcome in principle. 
In reverence, all the students except one or two seemed to accept 
this doctrine of the unfinished finished work of Christ. My feeling of 
protest, however, was not against lack of logic; it was against the con- 
tention that there was already any kind of finish anywhere to the moral 
conflict. Time and again I have come across a statement as to what 
the religious consciousness demands or finds necessary. | cannot question 
other people’s description of their own religious consciousness but my 
religious consciousness, if I am able to judge it for myself, is that the 
conflict with evil is not only a serious business for me but a serious business 
for God. We may assume, | take it, that God sometimes achieves 
victory. Can even God achieve victory without in some sense developing ? 


* Good God. p. 53. 
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The Present Position of Unitarianism 
in Liberal Christianity 
F. KENWORTHY, M.A., B.D. 


URING the latter half of the nineteenth century and the beginning 

of the twentieth, the movement known in English-speaking countries 
as Liberal Christianity, and on the continent as freies Christentum or 
le protestantisme libéral made considerable and constant progress. If 
during those days it was not actually in complete ascendency, it neverthe- 
less pointed most significantly to the direction in which theological thought 
in most of the Protestant churches was moving. The movement reached 
what was probably its highest point about the year 1910. In that year, 
the International Congress of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals 
held its fifth meeting in Berlin. It was the largest and most influential 
meeting of that body held up to that time. Not only were the churches 
specifically called Unitarian and Free Christian in such countries as 
England, America and Hungary fully represented, but fraternal delegates 
were present from other Protestant communions in English speaking 
countries and very eminent theologians represented the liberal wings of the 
Protestant churches in Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and other countries in Europe and elsewhere. Liberal Christianity 
was seen to be a movement having its exponents among most of the 
Protestant communions, and Unitarianism as such was but one strand 
among many in the larger movement—a movement which at that time 
had its repercussions even in the Roman Catholic Church, as the names 
of Alfred Loisy and Father Tyrrell and others bear witness. So wide- 
spread was theological liberalism becoming in Protestant Christianity 
that the suggestion was not infrequently made that the Unitarian move- 
ment had almost lost its raison d’étre; it had done its work and could be 
quite comfortably absorbed in some larger body. That was not a sugges- 
tion that commended itself to the great majority of Unitarians, for various 
reasons to be touched upon shortly; nevertheless, that it should be made 
at all was an interesting pointer. 

But if the idea of absorption in some larger and more influential 
body did not commend itself to Unitarians, there were those who, in 
England, for instance, sought a closer association with the liberal ele- 
ments in other churches. The National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and other Non-subscribing or 
Kindred Congregations was founded in Liverpool in 1882, and except 
for war years, met at three yearly intervals until 1926. Two years later 
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it was amalgamated with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in the General Assembly of Unitarianand Free Christian Churches. 
One of the ideals which had sustained the Conference and many of its 
strongest supporters was that of a larger Christian Fellowship in which 
liberal ministers and laity from other churches would work in close 
harmony with Unitarians and Free Christians. But the ideal was never 
realised; the response from those who may have been like-minded in 
other churches was negligible, and the time came when the duplication 
of effort and resources between the National Conference and the 
Unitarian Association was seen to be fruitless, and the union of all 
Unitarians and Free Christians in one organisation the obvious step to 
take. 

In recent years, there has been a marked change in the theological 
atmosphere. ~The movement towards liberalism in orthodox Protestantism 
both in England and on the Continent has slowed down, if it has not indeed 
come to a full stop. Under the influence of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner 
and other exponents of the “‘theology of crisis,” a formidable reaction 
against liberalism in all its forms, has taken place. ““The failure of 
liberalism*” is a phrase constantly upon the lips of those who rejoice to 
make wholesale condemnation of all the achievements of nineteenth 
century liberal scholarship. There is a renewed emphasis upon dogmatic 
Christianity. To take only one aspect of the reaction, we may note the 
“‘theological’’ interpretation of the Bible as the only “‘Word of God,”’ 
which, if it succeeded in winning universal acceptance, would seriously 
impair both the principles and the results of liberal scholarship, and would 
leave Christianity in isolation from any other revelation of God; indeed, 
would deny validity to any other revelation. 

This marked change in the theological atmosphere has had certain 
effects upon what we might call the “‘ecclesiastical’’ situation, and the 
relationship between the various branches of organised Christianity. Its 
chief effect has been in England to separate off the Unitarians and 
Free Christians from the rest of the Protestant Churches, and on the 
Continent, to render more precarious and difficult the position of those 
liberals within the orthodox communions. In England it once appeared 
that, through the influence of the liberal spirit felt in all churches, the 
gulf between Unitarians and Free Christians and other Protestant com- 
munions was almost, if not completely, bridged; now it is clear that 
the gulf has re-opened, and is steadily becoming wider. ‘There are 
isolated incidents and events that would seem to disprove this statement, 
but they are contrary to the general tendency. As a result of the 
Liverpool Controversy of 1934, Anglican pulpits are closed to all 
Unitarians and Free Christians; “‘pulpit exchanges’’ between Unitarians 
and other nonconformist ministers are more rare than they used to be, 
and from the side of orthodoxy at least, are less welcome. The move- 
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ment towards union within orthodox nonconformity grows stronger. 
Methodist union has now for some years been an accomplished fact; 
preliminary soundings for the union of the Presbyterian Church of England 
and the Congregational body have already taken place. It may not be 
entirely true to say that the dividing line between support for and 
opposition to this scheme is that which lies between youth and age, but 
there is enough truth in it to suggest that, as the years pass, the likelihood 
of the scheme maturing grows stronger. The net effect of all these is, as 
we have said, to widen the gulf between Unitarians and Free Christians 
on the one hand, and the rest of Protestantism on the other.* On the 
Continent, where for the most part Liberal Christians are not organised 
in separate communities, but form what may be called the left wing of 
the various Protestant churches, the situation is developing along similar 
lines. The number of those holding liberal views has diminished, and 
their position, always that of a minority within a larger group, becomes 
more difficult. 

If this analysis and presentation of the contemporary situation is 
correct, we would suggest that Unitarianism to-day occupies a position 
of strategic importance in the religious world, and one of great responsi- 
bility. It has a special place and function within the wider movement 
known as Liberal Christianity. In spite of the doctrinal content and 
significance of the word Unitarian, the distinguishing tradition as a whole 
is an attitude of mind, a spirit rather than a doctrinal tenet. In its historical 
manifestation, Unitarianism is the result of the most thorough-going 
application of the Protestant principle of the right of private judgment 
and its corollary, free inquiry. Unitarians count as their ancestors in 
succeeding generations, and as their spiritual allies to-day, all who in the 
religious and intellectual conditions of their day have been and are loyal 
to these principles. In his introduction to his monumental History of 
Unitarianism,+ Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur has described Unitarianism as a 
movement fundamentally characterised by a “‘steadfast and increasing 
devotion to these three leading principles: first, complete mental freedom 
in religion rather than bondage to creeds or confessions; second, the 
unrestricted use of reason in religion, rather than reliance upon external 
authority or past traditions; third, generous tolerance of differing religious 
views and usages, rather than insistance upon uniformity in doctrine, 
worship, or polity. Freedom, reason, and tolerance: it is these condi- 
tions above all others that this movement has from the beginning 
increasingly sought to promote. ... . *" Tt is exactly these principles 
that are being threatened to-day under the impact of a new dogmatism 
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and a new irrationalism which have invaded Christianity. If they are 
abandoned, it will mean that Christianity_will revert to a mediaeval and 
obscurantist faith that-will have no point of contact with the needs of 
the modern world. To take the last of these principles first, without 
tolerance, religion in whatever form it be, Christian or non-Christian, can 
only lead to the erection of barriers between man and man, and to the 
perpetuation of strife and disharmony in human society. If history teaches 
any lesson at all, one would have thought that one thing at least is 
beyond question—the disastrous effects of religious persecution, Yet 
to-day orthodoxy is taking upon itself a renewed intolerance, both in 
Christian and non-Christian countries, regarding and proclaiming tradi- 
tional Christianity as the sole manifestation of the truth. But the loss of 
freedom or the imposition by authority of any restriction upon the use 
of reason would be equally disastrous. What its results would be may be 
seen already in the attacks made upon Liberal Christianity. Liberal 
Christianity is derided to-day just because it has sought to work in the 
spirit of freedom, and in its search of truth has never been afraid to assert 
the paramount place of reason. That Liberal Christianity has, in the 
past, reached mistaken conclusions in, say, biblical criticism, or historical 
interpretation or the realm of doctrine, no one would wish to deny. But 
it is one thing to criticise the results of liberalism, and quite another to 
jettison or deride the foundation principles which have guided it. 
And that is just what the neo-orthodoxy of the present day is doing. 
We believe that the supreme danger lies here—the resurgence of an 
authoritarianism that would erect insuperable barriers between religion 
and the world, and make it hostile to the knowledge and culiure of 
the age. 

Herein, then, lies the responsibility of the Unitarian and Free 
Christian. Upon him to-day falls the task of upholding and maintaining 
the constant relevance of the three principles of freedom, reason and 
tolerance, without which religion, as the supreme need of the human - 
spirit, cannot flourish. Liberal Christianity as a movement based upon 
these principles and found in all branches of the Christian Church, is 
fighting for its life. No longer is it the dominant tendency, as it could 
be said to be fifty years ago. Those who, like the Unitarians of England 
and America, have come in the course of history to stand outside the 
fold of orthodox Protestantism, are, by that very fact, peculiarly fitted 
and destined for that task. They must face it courageously, and seek 
to maintain every contact with those of like mind and spirit who remain 
within. They must, in a word, fulfil their historic task of acting as the 
leaven, trusting that, when the present reaction will have spent its force, 
as surely it will, they will have helped to build that Universal Church 
of God, wherein will be found all who worship the Father in freedom, 
love and truth. 
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The Significance of Poetry 
FRANK A. BULLOCK 


E may approach this really inexhaustible subject by examining a 
deeply-felt difficulty experienced in our mental and emotional 

life, possibly shared by all sensitive and intelligent people in our present 
strange and bewildering world. The difficulty may be expressed in this 
way: In our contacts with the vast realm of thought and knowledge 
we continually receive new and valuable information about scientific and 
historical facts. We also interpret the implications of these facts in 
relation to the whole wide range of human experience, the conduct of life, 
and the origin and destiny of the individual and the race. But in our 
speculations on the origin and destiny of man we sometimes realise that 
we are half-consciously protecting, by an unspoken reserve, our private 
world of values, dreams, hopes, and aspirations; also, no doubt, our 
secret world of fears, questionings, and despairs. And this private 
experience represents the tragic inward d.vision extended over the whole 
area of human thought and emotion, the awareness of a world of factual 
truth which we are always seeking to apprehend, and a world of emotional 
and spiritual values we are always secretly defending. The difficulty 
lies here: Must that inner world of values be accounted only a private 
dream, a realm of illusion to be subordinated entirely to the world of 
material facts, as representing the ultimate and final reality? Or must 
we accept the desperate position that reality forever eludes our grasp ? 
Or can we hold that this inner world of spiritual and emotional values 
must also be recognised as expressing facts of another order and quality 
which, if we pay attention to them, bear witness to a vaster and deeper 
realm of reality than we normally recognise in the common traffic of 
speech and thought? Further, if we allow that we all depend upon a 
private world of emotional values too narrow and personal to have universal 
significance, is there any way whereby we may communicate with a wider 
world of such values, whereby the private dream may be changed, 
enlarged, and transformed into the power and authority of universal vision ? 
We find also that this universal vision draws upon a deep and vital 
tradition which is expressed in a language of the mind more adequate for 
the expression of emotional realities, and containing within itself some- 
thing of the authority of the deep and universal realm whence it emerges. 
In a word, does it not come from a realm we may call primal or first 
reality > This article would affirm that there is such a way and, as pointing 
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to that realm, as giving insight into its depth, and as having an evocative 
power upon our minds, enabling them to.apprehend these more subtle 
facts, we propose to consider the significance of Poetry. 

This brings us at once to the question of what we mean by poetry. 
Fortunately the modern usage of the word liberates it from that of reference 
only to verse. Poetry, or poetical thought and imagery are not only 
expressed in great verse, but in all creative, imaginative writing—in great 
prose, fiction, and writing, or even in philosophy of a certain order, and 
most certainly in all great primal literature like that of the Old Testament 
and the Gospels. But even when we admit its wider range of reference 
in the idea of poetry, we must also attempt to distinguish, although not to 
define strictly, the nature and quality of poetical thought and language 
from that whereby we apprehend and express material facts. Poetry, 
in any form, uses the language of images and symbols and, in the greatest 
poetical creations, these images arise from more primal depths of 
apprehension than those of ordinary thought and speech. It will at once 
be apparent that there is some deep connection between the language 
of poetry and that of dreams which are to-day recognised as the involun- 
tary expression of the unconscious mind, or as we may call it, the pre- 
rational and pre-scientific mind of man. It is to-day a well-recognised 
fact that, when the conscious mind is too deeply divided from the un- 
conscious or primal mind, there emerges the danger of mental and nervous 
catastrophe. But even if that is avoided, weariness, staleness, and a 
loss of vitality and toughness of mind result from such a division. Thus 
the mysterious primal psychic energy appears to arise from primal levels 
of the mind. In the language of poetry, constant from the Book of Psalms 
and the Fourth Gospel to T. S. Eliot's Waste Land: Here arise the 
streams and waters of life which, if they fail, create in the individual, 
as well as in society, the awareness of drought, of being cut off from the 
living sources of vitality and life-affirming emotion. This aridity is ex- 
pressed perfectly in the magic lines from Hamlet :— 

““O God, God, 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of the world.” 
And the cause of this barrenness, this wandering in the waste land? It is 
because one of the elemental emotions of life has been disturbed and 
shocked by the hasty marriage of his mother with his uncle. On the other 
hand, these waters of life can become waters of death and, accumulating 
in the depths, can break out in destructive flood and overwhelm the 
conscious mind, magnificently expressed in the cry from Psalm 69: 

‘Save me, O God, for the waters are come in unto my soul.” 

So do we realise that these primal depths of the unconscious are capable 
of anarchic manifestations and, when they emerge in destructive energy, 
either in the life of civilisation, as during the tragic years we are living 
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through or in the life of the individual, then the cry of Othello is bitterly 
fulfilled: “‘Chaos is come again!’’ The fountains of the deep are 
broken up, and darkness once more is upon the face of the deep. Here 
we may discover one of the primary values of poetry. It is not only aware 
of these depths, but it has the power of giving these energies ordered 
and creative expression; it can bring illumination into the darkness, and 
give healing relief to the dangerous tension; it can achieve a purgation 
and renewal for the soul. 

We can, however, go much further than this. Poetry has this final 
significance that in the sense of expressing primal images, patterns, and 
awarenesses, not capable of being expressed in scientific thought, it can 
speak to us of the ultimate things, of origin and destiny. In our normal 
way of thought we hesitate to say we know anything of the spiritual origin 
of our being, or of ultimate destiny. In that kind of thought the veil falls 
at the stage of physical conception, and again at the point of physical 
death. Yet we all feel there is much more beyond physical birth and 
death which cannot be expressed in terms of scientific thought. We have 
emotional apprehension of a sense of exile in birth, or some sense of 
imprisonment within the limitations of the ego. Ancient and modern 
poetry alike speak of a primal fall, of a going forth from universal life. 
We immediately recall Wordsworth’s famous Ode on the light 
which irradiates childhood and youth until— 

““At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.”’ 
We realise how the logical mind tears all that to pieces and affirms that 
we have had no such experience. Yet if we are completely honest with 
ourselves we discover there is something in us which assents to the affirma- 
tion of that radiant emotion of the beginning, the timeless beginning, and 
feels the sadness of the decline. ‘There is, we may suggest, an almost 
infinite sorrow in the opening words of the Ode :— 
‘There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light.”’ 
And then— 
“The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose, ...... 
The sunshine is a glorious birth : 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth.”’ 
‘There was a time’’—when? where? We do not know. And yet 
memory holds the door in some deep emotion of ecstasy and sadness 
‘which the imagery of this poetry has evoked. And more, we know that 
this emotion is satisfying. It has something to do with that inner world 
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of spiritual values we secretly and desperately defend. Yet we shall 
ruin all if we begin to argue that this-means accepting any theory of 
pre-existence in any formal or logical sense. But it does mean that the 
poetical affirmation of a fall, of exile, and declining splendour, of birth 
as a kind of death, of being involved in some tragedy of racial and cosmic 
dimensions, does express an emotional awareness which appears to be 
universal. And we feel it is possible that the rationalisations offered by 
the theologians or the philosophers arise out of the emotion and the 
mythological expression it has found in imagery and poetry. But we may 
well doubt if we shall ever achieve a satisfactory rationalisation of these 
deep and secret intimations, Therefore one of the abiding values of 
poetry is that it gives creative expression to one of these deep archetypal 
patterns of the inner life of mankind. For with this awareness of separation 
and loss goes a secret urge in us all to find some way of reconciliation 
with this universal life and spirit, from which we feel we are cut off. 
For instance, what really speaks to us in Wordsworth’s Prelude is the 
urge to find a way of reconciliation with the power and peace of universal 
life. The great forms of Nature manifested in mountains, cloud, sunlight, 
and storm are not apprehended by Wordsworth in any naturalistic realism, 
but rather as the embodiment of Platonic Ideas, Fountains of creative 
form and life, perhaps most vividly expressed in these lines from The 
Simplon Pass : 
Le ee an ry A 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the Heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 

Were all like workings of one mind, the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree; 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.”’ 
There, surely, we have an expression of an experience and a way of 
return to some deep emotional oneness with the Universal Life. 

There are, however, other elements suggested in this experience 
which will repay our attention. There is present the apprehension and 
love of the sublime, and that involves something in the nature of a death 
of the self, and the birth and resurrection of something beyond the 
self. In the poem we are considering there is a definite setting 
forth of all the forbidding elements of fear and even terror in the opening 
lines summarised in the reaction of “‘the sick sight and giddy prospect,” 
the shrinking of the self in the presence of what seems to menace it, a 
swift feeling of insecurity, and of the insignificance of ourselves. But this 
is followed in the closing lines of the poem by an outgoing and an uplifting 
in which the soul achieves a sense of oneness with the life of Etemity. 
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There has been a death, a rebirth, and a resurrection. Poetry, therefore, 
in its great archetypal patterns and images, affirms not only the emotional 
awareness of a fall, and an exile into the loneliness of the self, but also 
that the way of return involves a death and a resurrection. And with 
the very utterance of these words there rushes upon the mind all the 
sublimities of great tragedy, drawing as it does in the case of Greek 
tragedy upon the mystery myth of Dionysus the God who dies and rises 
again—the great prototype of all the abiding realities of justice, truth, 
pity, and transcendent beauty. In a profound way it was felt, and is still 
felt, in the great tragedies, that the suffering hero is lifted up as a kind 
of sacrifice to purge the emotions of the spectators. To achieve for them 
as they witnessed the suffering and death, the death of the hero, a death 
in themselves, and a resurrection into the deathless life of the Gods. 
And whatever may be our official religious afhliations, or repudiation and 
denial of such affiliations, we cannot deny the sublimity and beauty of 
the Christian expression and consummation of these archetypal patterns 
and images, presented in the Gospels, in the great liturgies and rituals, 
in all the miracle of art, architecture, and creative literature which have 
been poured out through the Christian ages like a mighty river of renewing 
life. Here, too, and supremely, we find the everlasting significance of 
poetry. Our very denials, doubts, and despairs only affirm our longings, 
betray our sense of frustration, and our nostalgia for something we have 
known in the mystery of our deepest inner life, and want to know again. 
Thus poetry, in the wide and deep sense in which we here accept it, 
reveals a universe of Primal Reality which transcends in depth and 
significance the universe known by our sense perceptions—indeed gives 
depth and meaning to the visible universe, and we realize that we 
neglect the over-world of living poetry at the expense of our deepest life. 

For, as one of the great Upanishads affirms : 

“Verily that space within the heart is as great as the space without. 
Herein are lodged both heaven and earth, both fire and wind, 
both sun and moon, lightning and stars, what one hath here 
and what one hath not, all this exists within.”’ 

But we cannot speak adequately of this side of reality in the language 
of abstraction and logic, but in the language of imagery and symbolism, 
which speak the language of the soul rather than of the intellect, in a 
universal language universally understood. Yet, of course, such a 
language is drawn from our deepest experience of concrete sense objects. 
So that here again another significant fact confronts us. It is in the 
language of the particular and unique image, as it emerges out of our 
common and continual experience of sense objects through innumerable 
generations, that we find this universal language of the soul, universally 
understood, Thus we begin to see that poetry stands in a very special 
relation to these two elements in our human experience—to the experience 
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of our sense life from which it gathers~the material of the universal 
language of the soul, and to those secret dreams, those private and personal 
values we are always unconsciously defending against dissipation and 
denial. Poetry in its widest sense finds in our common experience the 
language whereby to express these deeper intimations and aspirations of 
the soul, and then universalises, upholds, vindicates, and maintains these 
ultimate values and these unquenchable hopes of our universal humanity. 
Perhaps this has never been more gloriously and daringly expressed than 
in Alice Meynell’s fine poem, entitled To Shakespeare. She is moved 
by the fact that her own life span has included and over-reached the span 
of Shakespeare’s life : 

““Longer than thine, than thine 

Is now my time of life; and thus thy years 
Seem to be clasped and harboured within mine, 
O how ignoble this my clasp appears. 

Thy unprophetic birth, 

Thy darkling death : living | might have seen 
That cradle, marked those labours, closed that earth. 
O first, O last, O infinite between. 

Child, stripling, man—the sod 

Might I talk little language to thee, pore 

On thy last silence. O thou city of God 

My waste lies after thee, and lies before.”’ 

It takes the poet to outstrip us all in mental courage. We might well 
hesitate to speak so boldly of the greatest poet and poetry identified as 
“‘O thou city of God,’’ but we are all exalted and delivered because 
she dared it, for that is what all our hearts secretly confess, that great 
poetry in all its manifestations, in all its vast range of vision and awareness 
is indeed the City of God. For we remember again that cry from 
Wordsworth who seemed so intent upon the visible and common things 
of nature and daily experience : 

“*For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 

Deep—and aloft ascending breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil.”’ 

Thus beyond all the limiting denials and frustrations of our common 
experience, and through them, by means of them, poetry finds a way to 
the fair towers and mighty spans of the City of God. There it abides 
above the swirling mists of time. 

“‘In vain the surges angry shock, in vain the drifting sand, 

Unharmed upon the eternal rock, the eternal city stands.”’ 
and yet at the same time so deeply and intimately related to the realities 
of everyday experience. 

W. B. Yeats makes a noble defence of poetry in his play, 
The King’s Threshold. The Court poet lies dying on the threshold 
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of the King’s palace because he will not eat. He takes this desperate 
course in order to uphold the dignity of poetry when the King had 
banished him from the Council table of the State. To tempt him the 
King orders his sweetheart to tempt him to eat, but he refuses and says 
to her : 

“If I had eaten when you bid me, sweetheart, 

The kiss of multitudes in time to come 
Had been the poorer.”’ 

The poet, he says, should guard the images of poetry as the Grail 
king guards the Grail, for these images were given to men before God 
gave them wheat, and all the significance of life in all its beauty and 
sweetness arises from the vision of poetry.’” Which is “‘one of the 
mighty fragile things of God that perish at an insult.”’ 

In the end the poet dies, and his pupils carry his body to lie in 
solitude among the mountains. 

For many it may well seem that this play of Yeats is a kind of 
parable of our time. In the arrogance of our self-importance, poetry, the 
“‘fragile mighty thing of God,’’ seems to have perished at our insults. 
And if we seek its mighty music and vision which uphold the everlasting 
values of our humanity we must seek it in the mountains and solitudes of 
the spirit. Yet the mountains still stand fast and the song still echoes in 
their fastnesses. Only we must not seek in any arrogance of pride, but 
softly and humbly, as G. K. Chesterton has told us in his lovely poem 
The Wise Men wherein he reminds us that we are the ““Three Wise 
Men of Yore and we have all things but the truth’’ :— 

““Go humbly it has hailed and snowed 

With voices low and lantern lit 
So very simple is the road 
That we may stray from it.”’ 

And then we may make the incredible discovery of the Divine 
Birth and know we are little children walking through the snow and rain. 

And so we may end, as all the wise in every age have ended, 
very humbly at the cradle of a new birth, the birth of the awareness of 
the divinity hidden in weakness, in the very essence of our humanity, 
in the hopes, the aspirations, the tendernesses, the charities and kindnesses, 
in the mystery of love which the world despises and ignores. In that 


‘birth awakens the promise of new life which leads on to the illimitable 


ranges of reality and being. Around that cradle Poetry keeps her ever- 
lasting watch and ward. 
““Where flame on flame and deep on deep 
Throne over throne where in half sleep 
Their sword upon their iron knees 
Brood her high lonely mysteries.’” 
And that, perhaps, is the final inexpressible significance of Poetry. 
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oh gust paradoxes are presented to us in the person and works of 
William Law. The first is readily appreciated by anyone having a 
spiritual rather than a materialistic outlook. Here is a mystic, worthy 
to be ranked with the greatest Catholic and Protestant masters, flowering 
in 18th century England against a background of the Aufklérung, Deism 
and Latitudinarianism. A spiritual vision sometimes thrives under the 
most uncompromising conditions. The life and work of Law present an 
awkward question alike to the behaviourist and dialectical materialist- 
The second paradox presents itself most forcibly to the liberal theologian, 
Modemist, and Unitarian. The study of Law and Béhme, as weil as of 
Eckhart and St. John of the Cross, prompts us to question the generally 
accepted antitheses between orthodoxy and heresy, and between 
ecclesiasticism and progressive or revolutionary religion. ‘The spiritual 
insight of such men often seems to penetrate to a reality which lies beneath 
the more clear-cut antitheses of conflicting schools of thought. Law, 
in spite of his confessed affinity with the Quakers, remained an orthodox 
Anglican; his contemporary and rival John Wesley, although far more 
in line with traditional Church teaching, was in effect, a schismatic ! 
The works of William Law, apart from A Serious Call (a product 
of his pre-mystical phase) have not been readily accessible to any but 
the scholarly student of mysticism until recently. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
Perennial Philosophy contained sufficient quotations from Law’s works 
to demonstrate his importance as a Prostestant Christian mystic. Now, 
with the publication of the second edition of Stephen Hobhouse’s 
selections from Law’s works, the aspiring student could hardly do better 
than plunge into Law as an introduction to the whole field of Christian 
mysticism. The main selections taken from The Spirit of Prayer, The Way 
of Divine Knowledge, and The Spirit of Love,’’ by themselves justify 
the purchase of this attractively-produced volume. Law, moreover, is a 
supreme master of English prose; Mr. Huxley complains that he never 
figures in examination syllabuses of English literature, along with Addison, 
Boswell, and Sheridan. 
Apart from the selections, this book is a mine of information; the 
textual notes are admirable. Mr. Hobhouse, in 24 expository studies, 
shows a scholarly mastery of the whole field of Christian mysticism. 
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We have used the term “‘Christian mysticism’” advisedly, for, if 
men as diverse as Origen and George Fox are covered by it, Law was 
certainly a Christian. But what was the nature of his Christianity and 
what distinguishes it so sharply from that of an Aquinas or a Luther, 
a Wesley or a Barth? The pundits of Christian orthodoxy will find 
no difficulty, as with most of the mystics, of convicting him of some 
degree of pantheistic and gnostic heresy. But Law was not merely in 
the line of the mystics from the Pseudo-Dionysus to Eckhart and Tauler; 
he also inherited a more distinctly Protestant spirit directly from Bohme. 
In Béhme and Law we see, perhaps, the first attempt to combine the 
ethical realism of the Synoptic Gospels, in their attitude towards govern- 
ment and war, with a deeply metaphysical mystical philosophy. But 
both these aspects of their teaching tend to draw them away from 
Christian orthodoxy. Their ethics are an attempted return to the Sermon 
on the Mount; their metaphysics tend to force them out of the orbit of 
Christian orthodox thought, not only into Neo-Platonism, but ultimately 
into kinship with the Vedanta. In these respects Bohme and Law pre- 
figure the type of religion which is, we suggest, the pre-eminent need 
of the modern world—a religion combining a broad catholicity of 
doctrine with a deep ethical fervour. Yet, apart from his ethical 
emphasis, Law, perhaps more than Bohme, remains characteristically 
Christian. The East has under-estimated the importance of the Historical 
in the spiritual life of mankind; non-mystical Christianity usually over- 
estimates it. Law preserves a right perspective between History and 
individual spiritual insight. He never loses sight of the Historical Jesus, 
but he can also re-echo the words of Angelus Silesius : 

“Had Christ a thousand times been born in Bethlehem 
But not in thee, thy sin would still thy soul condemn.’ 

It is interesting, therefore, to see Law struggling to free himself 
from the grip of some of those historical and juridical concepts embedded 
in the traditional Christian doctrines that have lead to such gross perversions 
of Christianity as Calvinism and Jesuitry, as Mr. Hobhouse shows. 

Law lived a full century before Biblical Criticism; therefore he has 
nothing better with which to counter the harsh eschatological passages 
in the New Testament than the naive method of allegorical interpreta- 
tion. He adduces a theory of atonement (which, to him, is essentially 
at-one-ment) not entirely unpalatable to Unitarians. The substitutionary 
idea is not altogether rejected, but it is swallowed up in the idea of a 
new birth of Christ in our souls. Neither is his idea of the Fall un- 
palatable to modern liberal thought. Law’s salvationism was universalist; 
unlike even Bohme, he rejected Hell—a truly remarkable feat for a 
Christian of his century ! 

The sheep and the goats in the Vision of Judgment, he interpreted 
allegorically as an opposition of good and evil in the soul. The very 
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biblical ‘‘Wrath of God’’ he explains away*as not being in the Personal 
God himself, but, as it were, the obverse side of His Love, as it 
appears when rejected by sinful man—an idea reminiscent, in one respect, 
of the Hindu Maya. Bohme had brought to this problem his idea of 
Ungrund or Abyss of the impersonal Godhead in order to remove anger 
and evil from the personal God, but Law never seems to have understood 
Bohme on this point. Here, indeed, we are at grips with problems 
that Greek philosophers, Catholic theologians, Wedantists, and Buddhists 
have all probed in their distinctive ways. _ 

Finally, we would thank Mr. Hobhouse for clearing up, in a couple 
of sentences (page 330) one of the grossest modern misunderstandings : 

‘*Few words have been so much and so badly abused as mystical 
and mysticism. Mystical means indeed to the majority not much more 
than inexplicable, mysterious, and even misty; and mysticism-is con- 
stantly applied to the thought or practice of those who seek to discover 
and use supernatural forces. . . . The right word for this is magic or 
occultism, something not necessarily bad, but far removed from the true 
mysticism, which the Germans call Mystik, as contrasted with 
Mysticismus. True mysticism has to do entirely with the immediate con- 
tact between the human soul and the supreme God, the universal Spirit 
who sustains all things.” 


Buber and the Life of Dialogue 


A. B. DOWNING, M.A. 


A Review of Between Man and Man by Martin Buber 
Kegan Paul 12/6. 208 pp. 


ROM Jutland in Denmark, seeds from Kierkegaard’s shapeless sack 

of a mind have been scattered all over Europe. When one 
considers the varied mental, crops nurtured in so many different heads 
from the same seeds and transmitted with their acquired characteristics, 
one begins to feel that there might be something to be said for Comrade 
Lysenko after all! The seed which sprouted in Copenhagen was called 
Sickness unto Death. In Spain, Miguel de Unamuno tended it under 
the rays of a milder sun, and it became The Tragic Sense of Life. In 
Paris, where life is more hectic and bold and wine from café tables is 
sprinkled upon the ground, Jean-Paul Sartre cultivated another seed from 
the same strain and called it La Nausée. In Germany other strains were 
developed. Barth’s thunderstorms watered and gave increase to the 
theology of crisis. In Freiburg, Heidegger dug into still deeper soil 
and produced growths which he called Dread and Guilt and Being-for- 


Death. If there were such a subject as mental genetics and if Comrade 
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Lysenko could be persuaded to bring his powerful mind to bear upon these 
existential strains, interesting pronouncements would be made which 
would not stretch even Professor Haldane’s loyalty. 

The process of proliferation hasn’t stopped at the varieties indicated 
above. It has now extended to Jerusalem. On the slopes of Mount 
Scopus the Hebrew Professor of Social Philosophy has developed a 
much more benign strain. Martin Buber, unlike Kierkegaard or 
Heidegger has not a tragic but rather a sentimental attitude towards life. 
He is thereby so much the more agreeable. But at the same time he is a 
mystic and his sympathetic evocations are neutralized by his obscurity. 

What is Buber’s starting point? He believes that life is funda- 
mentally a dialogue between ourselves and others; that, in the 
profoundest possible sense, we should respect each other as persons and 
that one of the spiritual facts of life is a wordless communication which 
passes from one to another. That is to say, the present writer believes 
that this is what Buber himself believes. To say this is but prudent. 
This dialogue transcends conventional signs and in fleetingly mystical 
moments you confirm your own reality by being aware of the reality of 
another: “‘a conversation characterized by the need neither to com- 
municate something, nor to learn something, nor to influence someone, 
nor to come into connection with someone, but solely by the desire to 
have one’s own self-reliance confirmed by marking the impression that 
is made, or if it has become unsteady to have it strengthened.”’ 
(pp. 19-20). Or again, to illustrate by one of Buber’s own contrasts : 
““He who is living the life of monologue is never aware of the other 
as something that is absolutely not himself and at the same time something 
with which he nevertheless communicates.”’ (p. 20). This kind of 
writing—and in the first part of Between Man and Man there is much 
of it~-is evocative and vaguely comforting, even if it can’t be said to be 
religiously useful. 

An existentialist is one who is awed into philosophic agony by a 
psychological datum of experience, whether it be Dread, Guilt, 
Solitariness, Fear of Death, or anything else which is peculiar to oneself 
and about which one can be impressively obscure. | believe that Buber 
is an existentialist—but with a difference. He repudiates Heidegger 
because the latter has no sense of a ““Thou’’ in life. And he objects 
to Kierkegaard because he lacks the basic intuition of a ““We.’’ Buber 
is an existentialist in the sense that he believes in human experience as a 
series of essences concretely understood (if I may so express it), This 
concreteness of experience is not that which science can describe, but that 
which is beyond words, which can only be evoked and understood. For 
example, “community is where community happens. Collectivity is 
based on an organized atrophy of personal existence, community on its 
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increase and confirmation in life lived towards one another.”’ (p. 31). 
All this is very suggestive. It would make a good theme for a long poem 
by someone who hasn't a terribly sunny nature—the sort of poem which 
an interested critic would call powerful and which would be ideally suited 
to the.German language. But it would only appeal to a terribly earnest 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Whether Buber is a “‘poéte manqué”” or not, he is at any rate a 
mystic. His mysticism is essentially Jewish with a long tradition of 
intuited ‘‘Otherness’’ behind it. Buber’s intuition of Otherness relates 
both to God and to people. It is different from other intuitions of 
Otherness precisely because it relates to people as well as to God. And 
yet he seems to believe in some kind of spiritual divorce between the 
divine and human Other. Or if not divorce, then a sort of spiritual 
bigamy by which you promised your second wife to be faithful to your 
first. Incidentally, this is quite a fruitful idea, for, after all, it is a most 
moral thing to do—td make promises to God which you carry out on 
your fellow-men. 

In this first part of his book Buber is at his best when his writing 
is evocative: ‘‘All music calls to an ear not the musician’s own, all 
sculpture to an eye not the sculptor’s, architecture in addition calls to the 
step as it walks in the building.”’ (p. 25). He is at his worst when he 
is just wordy: ‘The life of dialogue is not one in which you have 
much to do with men, but one in which you really have to do with 
those with whom you have to do’! (p. 20). 

Existentialists are not the kind of people who easily warm the 
cockles of one’s heart. They are too acutely and uncomfortably intro- 
spective. They have made such a widespread impression in Europe's 
mental life precisely because they are so profoundly acute about them- 
selves as people. In so doing they strike a chord not merely of 
individual awareness. They attract and they repel. They often do 
both at the same time. Not for nothing did Kierkegaard speak of 
sympathetic antipathy. All this applies in some measure to Buber. In 
actual life he has a white beard and a prophetic manner—at any rate 
that is what he had when I heard him lecture once in Manchester. But 
when he lays aside the prayer-book of the mystic and the mantle (and 
manner) of the prophet and becomes the clear-headed professor of social 
philosophy (as he does on page 118), he can be read with deep gain 
and satisfaction by those of us whose roots are purely English. This 
last section of the book is an acute survey of the various philosophical 
answers which have been given to the question, *“What is Man?’’ Its 
thought-forms are entirely Continental and it is therefore all the more 
worth reading in preparation for our discussions at the LA.R.F. 
Conference in Holland next July. Anyone reading it will be better 
documented for his contacts with our learned brethren abroad. 


